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A TALE OF PASSION, 


Ah! little reck we, 
Ere age hath calmed the surface of deep passion, 
What causes lie beneath to wake its fiercest strife. 
Rude gales may wreck our hopes on summer seas, 
Or clouds give way beneath the smiles of joy; 
But truth, triumphant o’er all change, holds on 
The even tenor of her way, and buoys us up, 
Despite misfortune’s rages. ANON. 


As events recede from us, they lose their freshness to the eye 
of retrospect, and assume the hue of romance. Many of the 
occurrences of our early life, which have none of the strong 
points to which memory clings with great fidelity, are gradually 
in the lapse of time, rendered indistinct. Prejudices, also, fre- 
quently bias the action of judgment, and give the mind a ten- 
dency towards that which is not entirely truth. Because of 
these prejudices, we often regard inconsiderable events, which 
owe their importance to association, rather than to any intrinsic 
claims, beyond their merit, and diminish the value of these 
objects, which, to others, are fraught with more interest. These 
mental infirmities are especially incident to us who are ad- 
vanced in years; and I refer to them to explain why I may 
dwell on some points,and merely glance at others, without 
sufficient show of reason. 

Edward Newton was two years my senior, and was, during 
childhood, one of the lights in my world of bliss. Even now, 
when age has flung a shadow on the lustre of my eye, and my 
locks are exchanging their raven for silvery hues, I delight to 
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call up the image of Edward at that period. His large dark 
eye, arching brow, tinted cheek, smiling mouth, are as distinct 
to the view of memory, as though they had been a study of 
yesterday. I see him now, in the exuberance of delight, bound- 
ing away over the plain with all the lightness, grace and wild- 
ness of an antelope. I see him pull a wild flower, and as he 
presents it to me, mark the lip eloquent of pleasure, while the 
blush of modesty awakens the cheek into life. 

There was one circumstance that endeared Edward and 
myself to each other. It occurred on the May-day, which we 
always kept with scrupulous regard. A company of the chil- 
dren of the town were retired to the country. I espied a beau- 
tiful wild rose clinging to its parent stem, overhanging a small 
creek. I hastened to cull it; but in my hurry took no notice of 
where I had placed my foot. The bank gave way, and I was 
precipitated into the water beneath. Edward was near me. 
His first impulse was for my rescue. He waited not a second 
prompting; but was in a moment in the water, rendering me 
his assistance. With some difficulty, we regained the bank. We 
were soon surrounded by our companions, and laughed at our 
misfortune. I recollect a remark from some one as to the cause 
of Edward’s gallantry; and never will I forget the grace with 
which his head drooped, or the crimson of his cheek, or the 
glance from beneath his eyebrow, gleaming with archness, 
which he directed on me. These references to childhood, of 
apparent insignificance, will manifest their importance in the 
sequel of my story. 

Egotism is the frailty of age, as vanity is that of youth. I 
shall speak of myself as of another person; for the lapse of years 
has ravaged all my pretensions, and entirely despoiled me of 
vanity. I had reached my eighteenth season. My father was 
considered wealthy; I was considered handsome, and had some 
talent for conversation, I thought myself admired; the youth 
sought my company, and I was complimented from every 
source. These attentions inflamed my vanity, and fostered the 
ardor of my desire for conquest. I held some sway over the 
fancies of the gallants; and returned my most benignant smiles 
as a recompense for admiration. 

Edward Newton was at this time at college. Our families 
were intimate, and I heard frequently from him. About the 
conclusion of his term of study, his father, who was an extensive 
merchant, failed in his business, and involved my father toa 
large amount. 

Edward returned home. To me it seemed, that neither pov- 
erty nor circumstance could ever impair the strength of my 
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early attachment for him. I could feel heartlessness with all 
others; but, with him there was no affectation: it was a gust 
of genuine feeling. He differed from all others. I considered 
them my subjects—beings born to swell my train of abject ad- 
mirers: but he seemed the monarch of my affections, the 
noblest among men; wearing a diadem, in which glittered the 
jewel of my love. I sighed for a return of devotion—sighed 
secretly; and notwithstanding my feelings, I appeared to him 
in public as I appeared to others. But he spoke not the lan- 
guage for which my ear was eager: the stream of his affections 
for which my soul thirsted, flowed not at my prayer. I was en- 
vied for my cheerfulness, by those who saw me; while I wore 
within a corroding anxiety, that filled my day with distraction, 
that robbed my pillow of quietude, and was feeding on my 
vitals. Little do those who are cursed by the feeling of envy, 
appreciate the condition of those who are envied. The magni- 
ficent exterior may cover poverty at heart—the wretchedness 
of life; and the smile that curves the lip of beauty, is frequently 
but the mockery of joy: the guise that is put on to conceal 
the bitterness that preys, an unseen vulture, on the heart’s 
tenderness. 

Although love is generally increased in proportion as its 
wishes are met by a return of affection, yet mine seemed to 
strengthen with the difficulties by which it was encompassed. 
There was a sincerity in the tone of Edward’s voice, and a 
naturalness in his manner, that, in the artificial world in which 
I moved, was indeed as a fountain of sweetness. Toit I turned 
with increasing fondness. There was more music in one tone 
of his voice, than in the high chorus of adulation which greeted 
my ear at every turn. His look was to me a heaven, and be- 
fore it my feelings were kindled into devotion. I was a captive 
bound by silken fetters; entangled in a fatality from which I 
could not escape. Oh, how delightful was it, when my eye 
grew dim before artificial brilliancy, and when my ear tired 
of flattery, to turn aside from their sickening follies and indulge 
in the wildering enjoyment of deep, genuine, and uncontrolla- 
ble feelings. It was as manna in the wilderness. Edward’s 
society was as a well of undefiled bliss; all else was as a plain, 
over which blight and desolation had passed and seared its 
greenness, leaving it a desert. I mourned in secret as the turtle, 
whom the hand of the spoiler has robbed of her mate. I sighed, 
but no one listed its echoes. I shrouded the secret of my love 
in the deep stillness of my own heart; and there, beyond the 
reach of human ken, I nurtured it. In those recesses, impen- 
etrable to the eye of scrutiny, I reared an altar, on which I 
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poured forth the feelings of my heart like water—and Edward 
was the god of this idolatry. I felt my vanity give way before 
the influence of my love; my pride fall a living sacrifice before 
the shrine of my affection. Who thought, as they gazed on the 
ever-smiling mouth of Mary Landon, and noted the heartless 
tones that proceeded from it, that its breath was ever warmed 
by the fires of inward devotion? that she, who was a magician, 
and could waken up love wherever she turned, heaved the sigh 
of despondency, because one heart, and one alone, would not 
wear her livery? I languished in sorrow. On me was the sick- 
ness of the heart, whose influence I felt like the motions of a 
destiny, that 1 would not, could not escape. In pubiic, I moved, 
and the eye of admiration was upon me—empty adulation 
wafted its sounds upon every breath. I laughed, and sported, 
and looked the impersonation of an ecstacy of delight. When 
Edward was beside me, scrutiny would have been baffled in 
its efforts to note the appearance of that which I felt within, 
unless it were that the tones of my voice, that unerring index of 
feeling, sounded the fulness and depth that betoken sincerity. 

I reasoned with myself as to the cause of his apparent indif- 
ference. I felt myself within his power, and wondered he did 
not hasten to possess himself of me. His silence on those topics 
for which my ear burned was amazing. Perhaps, thought I, 
he wears within the chain, the goading of which fills my heart 
with anxiety through the livelong night. He is sensitive, and 
how can he refuse to feel the devotion of a heart for which 
hundreds have sighed! Perhaps, he estimates asa trifling thing 
the deep fondness of my soul—the priceless jewel of my holiest 
affections. My pride awakened, and I thought of banishing 
him. The recollection of some of his kindnesses came over 
me, as the south wind of evening over the parched earth. My 
feelings would then resume their strength, and my pride would 
yield to the might of my passion. The heart capable of strong 
feeling, cannot be shared; if a passion be called up, it moves, 
- it were, a monarch, and all other feelings are its eunuch 
slaves. 

I have said my father was injured by the failure of Mr. 
Newton in business. He had a friend of considerable pecuni- 
ary resources, who assisted him through his difficulties. This 
friend was Charles Brentford. He was young, rich, profligate, 
and what the world calls accomplished. With a strikingly 
handsome face, he possessed a symmetrical person; the grace- 
fulness of his action won universal admiration, and would have 
reminded the savage of the playfulness of the fawn. He had 
been for a long time an occasional visiter at our house, and, at 
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my father’s request, and, indeed, in compliance with my own 
inclination, I had always treated him with respect the most 
profound. His visits about this time increased in frequency; 
I was well aware of the enjoyment he found in my society. I 
kept possession of him and still kept him at bay, by alternate 
manifestations of delight and displeasure. He was excessively 
vain, and construed all my little flirtations with himself into the 
most decisive demonstrations of passion. "Twas true, I took 
pleasure in contemplating his extreme gracefulness, and many 
artifices to please me, which caused me to regard him with a 
feeling of admiration; but my love—that was far beyond the 
reach of my command or his influence. 

I could not resist the conviction forced upon me, that unless 
something of a decisive character very shortly transpired, I 
would involve myself in inextricable difficulties. To avoid this, 
I resolved to go as far as prudence would permit, and endeavor 
to arrive at some understanding in regard to Edward’s intention. 
I thought his conduct assumed a degree of shyness and strange- 
ness altogether unaccountable, as | approached him. He seem- 
ed resolved to make no return for my advances, my affection, 
my proffered love. My heart sickened—every thing like con- 
sciousness smote within—my anguish of heart was deep—and 
I was immersed in consuming misery, while my face seemed 
radiant with the reflections of the heaven of hope. 

Never did two persons differ more entirely than Edward 
Newton and Charles Brentford. Mr. Brentford’s manner made 
a favorable first impression decidedly unavoidable. His self- 
possession; the ease with which he passed through a room— 
vouchsafing a bow to one and a smile to another—the myriad 
splendors of his full, dark eye; his low, silver-toned voice; the 
majesty of his carriage—all gave effect to a faultless person. 
He was a universal favorite among my companions, and to be 
distinguished as his partner on any occasion, was an object on 
which many prided themselves. Far different, indeed, was a 
portrait of Edward. His manner was gentle and unobtrusive, 
ever disposed to retreat rather than advance. At other times 
he seemed to hold himself independent of the obligations of 
etiquette. Silent and abstracted in the midst of brilliancy, he 

yandered about without seeming to regard the loveliness around 
him. But he was not inactive during this time; he found em- 
ployment; the study of persons and their peculiarities was a 
delight to his mind. None who observed my heartlessness and 
superlative silliness, would have doubted for a moment in deter- 
mining which of the two was the subject of my preference. 
Indeed, public charity had already consigned Mr. Brentford to 
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my power. But we often err when we conclude from appear- 
ances—for human nature is not free from mystery. 

Nor was the difference of mind between them less apparent. 
Mr. Brentford was inexhaustible in subjects, and had a highl 
polished manner of expression. But he addressed the mind, 
and never affected the heart. Indeed, the quiet and mysterious 
depths of feeling waked not at his bidding. The wand of the 
magician was not his. He lived forshow, and was unsurpassed 
in brilliancy. Edward was natural. His words passed like 
music to the heart, without any design. There was a wild 
originality in his thought, that acted as enchantment, and won 
the romance of feeling. His benevolence, his fervor, his pathos, 
his richness, wildness and romance, made him exceedingly 
agreeable wherever he wished to please. There are a thousand 
unseen influences acting upon the mind, giving it its affections 
and aversions, which human scrutiny cannot discover. These 
operations, over which our will has no control, make mana 
mystery to himself, and perfectly incomprehensible to others. 
A spell, produced in this way, was on me. I loved Edward, 
I thought, in the very face of hope; and although hope might 
die, yet I felt that love could not perish. 

I thought I could discover evident symptoms of dissatisfaction 
in Edward, whenever he met Mr. Brentford in my company. 
This might be fancy, but I believed it true. Little knew he of 
my feelings—lI felt myself his, and could not be another’s. His 
visits, which had never been frequent, gradually became more 
and more seldom. Mr. Brentford’s increased. I fancied I 
could read the pride of triumph on his lip, when his look was 
benton Edward. This gave a new-born impulse to my feelings 
in Edward’s favor. Passion is often the slow growth of affec- 
tion; but itis only perfected through difficulties. 

It was strange! Why did I entertain this strong passion for 
one who had never indicated an extraordinary interest in me? 
It was strange! But thousands have thus felt before me. How 
many of my own sex cherish deep affection for those who know 
it not! 

My mind was a scene of disquietude. Mr. Brentford pressed 
his suit warmly; and Edward, my choice, my hope, was retiring. 
Towards the one, I had no settled feeling; for the other, I had 
long entertained all the tenderness of which my heart was sus- 
ceptible. But Mr. Brentford was one whose offers were not to 
be lightly considered. I was surprised at my father’s sudden 
and warm commendation of him. I must acknowledge I had a 
penchant for admiration and a life of brilliancy, and such sugges- 
tions were not disregarded. There was but one obstacle—and 
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that was my love for Edward. But he was poor. Did he not 

ss a treasure of more value than the hoarded riches of 
avarice? Though the shadows of poverty encompassed him, 
was not the heaven of love over him? 

The time for decisive action was at hand. On a delightful 
summer’s evening, I walked with Mr. Brentford. We met 
Edward in the principal street; and I thought I could discover, 
by the broad gleam of moonlight that was upon his face, that 
his look was one of deep uneasiness. As he passed, his bow 
was more profound and deferential than usual. We continued 
our walk; but the thought of Edward diverted my attention 
from my companion. 

We pursued our walk along the geen bank of the river. It 
was a splendid night. The light of the full moon mingled with 
the blue of the heaven, spread in hazy immensity above us. 
The misty light on the opposite hills flung enchantment on the 
mind, and wakened up the visions of romance. The river was 
below us; its gentle undulations flashing in the light, and its 
music, rising on the wings of the soft south breeze, filled the ear 
with sounds inexpressibly sweet. All heaven and earth was 
harmony. But, alas! my poor bursting heart responded not to 
the scene without; it was a chaos of tumultuous feelings. I 
shuddered with an impalpable dread, as I saw from Mr. Brent- 
ford’s manner, that the long-dreaded moment was at hand—the 
moment that I had often escaped from by my lightness; but that 
resource was now fled. 

The moment arrived. He made a declaration of ardent pas- 
sion. I involuntarily interrupted him in the midst of it, and 
besought him to say no more. My earnestness did not escape 
his notice. He regarded me witha look of unspeakable aston- 
ishment, and said, 

‘Miss Landon, to what am I to attribute the singularity of 
your conduct? Have I mistaken—’ 

‘Oh! indeed you have!’ I said, interrupting him, with a tone 
of agony arda fook of frenzied wildness. 

‘Then, Miss, you have sinned in the sight of—’ 

‘Spare me! spare me! for heaven’s sake, Mr. Brentford! I 
exclaimed. ‘Say no more. I understand you fully. You mis- 
take my motives as well as feelings. Give me time—I will 
consider every thing—and you shall know my determination.’ 

Mr. Brentford was stricken with amazement. I could say no 
more. The tear that had already curled up its mists before my 
vision, now swelled from its fountain. The foundation of feel- 
ing was broken up, and I wept! wept in the presence of man! 
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and that man!—what avaiis pride, or all the suggestions of pru- 
dence, when nature’s warfare is against them? 

We passed on. No word was uttered. No sound, save the 
symphonies of nature, broke over the desolation of my heart; 
and even they were unnoticed in the conflict of my feelings. 
We turned the corner of a fence, and the figure of some person 
near us was discovered. I gave it one glance. That satisfied 
me. Eternity, it seemed to me, would not efface the remem- 
brance of any thing attached to Edward Newton. From his 
manner, I could tell that he recognized and wished to avoid us. 
That was impossible. He approached. Oh, what a world of 
feeling was my heart! My sensations were overpowering. 1 
felt like a fury. My head ached, and my heart leaped within 
me. In the furious conflict of that moment I was as a leaf in 
the tempest. Urged on and maddened by the impetuosity of 
my feelings, 1 dropped the arm of Mr. Brentford, and seized 
hold on Edward’s, like a tigress. He was startled. I clung to 
him fiercely. I turned to him with an imploring look: my 
head swam—lI reeled—was in his arms, and swooned away! 

When consciousness was restored, Edward was laving my 
brow with a handkerchief that had been dipped in the river. 
Mr. Brentford stood over me. I sprung forward with a shriek 
that rended their hearts with terror,and reechoed over the jour- 
neying waters. 

To attempt to describe my feelings, would be to attempt an 
impossibility. I need not allude to the embarrassment of each 
of the three. Indeed it would be difficult to determine which 
of us was least unenviable. As to myself, confusion, mortifica- 
tion, and a whole host of disagreeable feelings, took possession 
of my heart, and it was.achaos. Oh, had the voice of him who 
ruled there, spoken peace, how soon would confusion have given 
way to order! But such was not my blessing. 

I reached home; bade them good night, and retired to my 
chamber. I flung myself in a chair beside the window, and 
tried to regain composure. A scene more glorious than the 
dream of the poet was before me; that scene, too, which I had 
often contemplated with feelings of delight; and yet my heart 
refused to be comforted. Never did I know of such a vast variety 
of feelings. As my eye wandered over the beauties of the pros- 
pect before me, it drank in no delight: but ever and anon a 
flood of tears would burst forth. 

The night wind sprung up freshly, and chilled the tear that 
gushed from my eye and bedewed my cheek. A _ chilliness 
crept along every fibre in my frame. A deadly feeling came 
over me. I hastily sought my pillow; and consciousness was 
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soon lost. I shortly however, awoke; but not to joy. A fever 
was burning in my veins; and the blood rushed as if from a 
boiling fountain. My head ached, and my brain throbbed vio- 
lently with anguish. The events of the evening returned forci- 
bly to my mind. A strange delusion haunted my senses, and 
passed over my vision. My room appeared to be filled with 
spectres; and every occurrence of the evening was reacted be- 
fore me. And these visions would corhe over me—and such 
visions! I thought I was on a slippery rock; beneath was a 
terrible abyss. I heard its torrents rushing to and fro. A 
deadly steam arose from it. I heard screams of horror, and 
shrieks of the most unearthly agony. An evil spirit approached 
behind me. It strove to push me from the brink. I wrestled 
with it, until the perspiration oozed from out my brow. My 
foot slipped—I gazed on reeling shadows—spectres winged 
with lightning flitted before me—I felt myself sinking—a stron 

power seized hold on my arm—again my foot was on the oe 
—darkness fled the prospect, and the heaven of Edward’s smile 
broke in beauty upon me. I will not relate all the visions that 
I saw, the bare recollection of which, even at this distance of 
time, makes me shudder. At one moment, unearthly fires 
glared upon my eyeballs; and in the next, I seemed careering 
downwards through never-ending shades; while at intervals a 
demon would flit down before me and beck me onwards, and 
the voice of a curse would come booming over the shadows and 
ring the echoes of its desolation to my heart. 1 am not super- 
stitious; but the truth of some dreams belies the speculation of 
the philosopher. At length the clock struck. I listened, and 
counted: it told twelve! Oh heavens! I thought I had alread 

lived a lifetime on that night, and but one hour had passed! If 
you have felt any thing of the eternity that delirium gives to 
hours, your memory will be more effective than any description. 

The morning dawned; but it was on an enfeebled frame. I 
strove to rise; but my brain reeled, and I sunk back exhausted 
on my pillow. Six weeks passed, before the light of hope 
dawned on the anxiety of my friends, who watched over my bed- 
side. [recovered slowly. I requested a mirror to be brought, 
and gazed on a meager, wasted, fleshless being! 

The autumn winds had painted the forests, before I regained 
the measure of my strength. Edward had left the neighbor- 
hood. I hastened to society for relief from thoughts and feelings 
that swelled from the marah—the fountain of bitterness—of my 
heart. 1 assumed all the artifices within my command. My 
laugh was loudest, when my heart was bitterest. Mr. Brentford 
was still as my shade. Once more he urged his suit, and re- 
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minded me of my promise to give him an answer. My father 
strengthened his proposals by his recommendation. In the 
ecstacies of my grief, in the darkness of a night of mind, I 
flung away my hand—I knew not where. 1 awoke to my 
senses, and found Mr. Brentford was in possession of it. 

But what a gift was that hand! It was a curse! for there 
was no heart with it. 

I trusted to time to banish all regret for Edward, and endow 
me with love for Brentford. I instituted comparisons, and 
arrived at favorable conclusions for him. The time on which 
we were to be married, I cannot say united, approached. I 
knew my hand was Mr. Brentford’s, and endeavored to per- 
suade myself that my heart was not irrevocably Edward’s. 
Vain attempt! I deadened my sensibility by the assumption of 
unnatural gaieties. I chilled my feelings into apathy. I tried 
to banish memory, among the excitements of the glittering fol- 
lies around me. I laughed; but its echoes were sounds of deso- 
lation to my heart—I smiled; but my smile reflected a light 
that showed the darkness within. 

Mr. Brentford’s lip curled with triumph when he was with 
me: he gloried in referring to our approaching wedding. 
Strange! I hated him for it. At times, I thought seriously of 
withdrawing my hand. Fool! that he was; he might have dis- 
covered my reluctance. Death would often appear preferable 
to marriage. But when I reflected on my own condition—my 
father’s insolvency—on Mr. Brentford’s riches—on the plea- 
sures I could find in society, although I might not find domestic 
bliss—the prospect lost much of its horror, and I began to grow 
indifferent, or, perhaps, resigned to the connexion. I tried to 
give Edward up. He wandered, but my heart would follow 
him. I loved him, while plighted to another! I felt it was no 
sin, for I could not conquer my attachment. 

Preparations for our wedding were in progress, when my 
father was smitten down by disease. The aid of physicians 
availed nothing; and his disease made rapid ravages through 
his system. He called me to his bedside one evening, and asked 
my forgiveness. Forgiveness! the word sounded like a voice 
from the trumpet of death. A father ask forgiveness of his 
daughter! And what would he be forgiven? Oh, what a tale 
that was which he, my father, told me. I placed my ear near 
his lips, and felt his hot breath, as he whispered: *‘ Edward 
Newton loves you. Brentford is a villain. He appealed to my 
necessities and my selfishness, and 1 did not oppose him. He 
has deceived Edward and imposed on you. Oh, my daughter, 
let it not be added, he has ruined you" 

My father died that very hour. 
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Charles Brentford came to participate my sorrows—to offer 
consolation to my afflicted heart. He offer condolence! He was 
the only being on earth, that could possibly have turned aside, 
from their direct objects, the currents of my feelings. He ap- 
proached where I was seated, with a face indicative of sympa- 
thy and sorrow. I elevated my eyes—spoke not—regarded 
him sternly for a moment—and then screamed like a maniac, 
‘Impostor! hypocrite! villain! begone from my sight!’ 

His cheek faded: his lips grew ashy: he shrunk back! 

He at length ventured to ask why I branded him with such 
epithets. I told him. Then followed his entreaties. He talked 
of his love for me as his only hope. I had but one word to reply, 
and that I iterated in his ear—it was, RETRIBUTION! 

His voice lost its manliness. I was too full: I could not 
speak again; but pointed him to the door. He hesitated a mo- 
ment,and then obeyed. As he bade me farewell, I answered 
with—for ever! 

I felt as one who has escaped a shipwreck, or what has ap- 
peared inevitable death. All the feelings of my heart seemed 
blended into one, which ruled in unapproached dominion—and 
that was hatred! 

I was in my twentieth year when my mother married a 
second time. She was urged to this step as much by the 
promptings of necessity as the suggestions of affection. My 
father died insolvent; and Mr. Woodville was wealthy; atleast 
it was so reported. Our golden calculations were, like most 
others, unrealized. However, Mr. Woodville was a good liver, 
although not above the necessities of business. 

Mr. Woodville soon commenced talking of a removal to the 
westward. This country had at that time a most unenviable 
reputation abroad. I at first opposed any such movement. 
But when Mr. Woodville assured me, that if we did not like 
the country, he would return, and when I thought of the possi- 
bility of meeting Edward, who wandered no one knew where, 
my objections were overcome, and I consented. I had heard 
indirectly from Edward: he never mentioned my name in his 
letters, but I had been apprized of the reason of his silence. I 
knew his nature, and fancied he wore an image of myself 
shrined in his holiest affections. The tide of his feelings, thought 
I, gives back the reflection of her, who only needs to taste of its 
purity, to have her soul’s health restored. The possibility of 
meeting him ripened into hope, as the time for our departure 
approached; and when it did come, much of the grief incident 
to bidding farewell to the place of my nativity, was assuaged 
by that groundless hope. 
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I will not dwell on our overland journey. We arrived at 
Wheeling, and made preparations for descending the river. 
At length, all our arrangements having been accomplished, we 
embarked, and on the sweeping current of the river, at this time 
high, we were borne rapidly along. It is scarcely possible for 
those who pass from Wheeling to Cincinnati in two days, sur- 
rounded by the comforts that the cabin of a magnificent steam 
boat affords, to conceive of the tedium that formerly awaited 
inland yoyagers on board the boats, which, at the time I refer 
to, were the only vessels that navigated the western streams. 

I had supplied myself with books to beguile the languor of 
the hours; but I soon rejected them for the delights by which 
I was surrounded, ‘There were the past and future to sustain 
my mind: the one filled with the sweets and bitternesses of life, 
the other magnificent in the myriad creations of hope. The 
novelty and peculiar wildness of every thing around me, afford- 
ing a strong contrast to those scenes of fashionable dissipation 
which I had just left. And then, too, that ever glorious sweep 
of hills—those gigantic bulwarks which have begirt the river 
for ages—their pathless forests and undespoiled grandeur! 
What a world of thought! It was an indescribable delight 
when the shadows of evening had gathered over the face of 
nature, to sit and muse—to participate in the poetry that was 
around me; to institute comparisons between what this great 
valley was and what it promised to become—to mark in fancy 
the gradual unfoldings of a mighty empire, from the period 
when the red man stalked forth in his native independence, 
and his heart swelled in the glorious thought that he was the 
* monarch of all he surveyed,’ to that, in which the whole land 
should ring with the sounds of human industry, and when the 
deer should not brush the dews of heaven from the prairie 
grass. I loved to imbibe the air of romance that filled every 
spot. The mighty hills, raising their forest-crowned summits 
proudly up, and flinging their dark outlines against the misty 
heaven; the deep and shadowy dells, which imagination peo- 
pled with genii; the scream of the night bird, and the distant 
plaint of the watch-dog, breaking into a thousand echoes over 
the wilderness; the gleaming wavelet that curled up to kiss the 
sycamore that stooped to its embrace; the deer startled in its 
repose, flinging a rapid glance around to discover why it was 
frightened, and then leaping away with matchless grace. 
These and their thousand unnamed auxiliaries, gave to my 
heart thoughts of majesty, and poetry, and loveliness. They 
developed those feelings of devotion with which I have ever 
since bowed down at the shrine of nature. And then, again, 
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there was the western boatman, and his wild chorus, waking 
up the mad pulses of the heart. His life, its wildness and 
romance, all seeming like the creations of poetry. Every sense 
was entranced: the benevolence of my nature was expanded, 
and I felt as if my love embraced every thing. 

One night I shall never forget. The moon broke through 
the light clouds that slept on the verge of the eastern horizon. 
There are few sights more beautifully grand than that of the 
moon bursting through eastern shadows, and throwing a broad 
gleam of light along a line of waving waters. On that night I 
sat as usual, giving my mind that wholesome sustenance 
which nature has scattered so bountifully over this wide region. 
I had indulged my dreamy mood for a considerable time, when 
my attention was called to the dark and ragged outline of a 
cloud that was visible above the horizon. I watched its gradual 
rise: I marked its progress with that pleasure, with which I 
always regard such scenes. ‘There is more astounding gran- 
deur in the gathering of a thunder storm than in any other 
spectacle I have had the fortune to behold. 

The cloud that I watched, had made good progress towards 
the zenith, when a faint sound of distant thunder broke on my 
ear from an opposite direction. I instinctively turned, and be- 
held a frightful mass of clouds journeying up the heavens. The 
ragged and scudding masses that go before to proclaim the ap- 
proach of the monarch cloud, had already reached the appa- 
rent height of the moon, flinging passing shadows as they sailed 
rapidly beneath. The scene soon became one of unsurpassed 
majesty and terror. The wheeling of the clouds in the heavens, 
preparing, as it were, for battle—the sharp flash and the quick 
report— the transient gales—the impending shroud —all would 
have filled the coward heart with fear, and the poetic mind 
with its sublimest associations. 

There was an awful silence for a moment. Nature was 
shrouded, seemingly, in the pallof death. The air was motion- 
less and without sound. All was prepared. A lurid flame 
streamed from the curtained heaven—a heavy and far-echoing 
thunder shook the very hills) A few large drops of rain spat- 
tered the roof of our boat. A squall of wind struck us; it in- 
creased to a gale, and soon raged atempest. The rain dashed 
down in torrents—the lightning’s flash was quick and incessant, 
and the roar of the elements grand, awful, and sublime. Our 
little bark tossed and shivered in the rage of the winds and 
waters. Presently a tremendous shock roused us all with feel- 
ings of deep agitation. ‘Weare stove!’ was the cry uttered by 
one of the boatmen, and heard above the din of the tempest. 
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The first impulse for safety was towards the roof of the boat. 
I will never forget with what feelings I looked out upon the 
elemental strife. A glare of lightning revealed to me the ad- 
joining shore, and the form of the boatman who had given the 
alarm, on the forward part of the boat. The next instant, and 
the world seemed to be on fire. I was senseless. A flash of 
lightning had rended a towering sycamore—against the largest 
root of which, we had been impetuously driven—and struck 
down the boatman, whom I had noticed in the revelation of a 
moment before. 

I leave to the imagination the horrors that followed. A 
sinking boat, already aground—a disabled crew—the angry 
heavens—the raging tempest—and the strife in our bosoms, 
consequent on the awful catastrophe already noticed. Midnight 
had passed when the strife ceased. Every thing about us was 
dripping. We were aground, and had taken in a quantity of 
water. We discovered a light in a house a short distance be- 
fore us. Anxious for better shelter than the boat afforded, we 
sought the hospitality of its inmates. The man whom we had 
despatched to make inquiries, informed us that the light we 
observed, proceeded from a sick room, and that we would meet 
with a welcome. We felt grateful for the invitation, and 
accepted it. 

In the morning the boatmen informed us that the boat was 
greatly injured, and some time must necessarily elapse before 
we could proceed. In the afternoon I witnessed the obsequies 
of the boatman. Beneath the shade of a large sycamore, his 
comrades scooped up the earth with a shovel, and the body, 
which was enclosed in a rudely constructed box, made for the 
purpose, was soon deposited in the ground. After the mound 
was made up, a board, on which was carved the name of the 
boatman, the time and manner of his death, was stuck in the 
earth at the head of the grave. I witnessed this scene with 
feelings of a peculiar nature. It was here I first beheld a man- 
ifestation of the truth, that where life is most precarious, death 
is least dreaded. 

Our hospitable hostess informed us, that the gentleman who 
was sick was to all appearances very respectable. He was a 
stranger, who had been taken ill with a fever in the neighbor- 
hood. In his moments of delirium, he uttered strange things; 
and it was the opinion of our shrewd and amiable hostess, that 
he had been ‘crossed in love.’ From many things I heard, I 
had great curiosity to see him. For that purpose, I accom- 
panied the lady to the room. Pale and emaciated he lay. with 
a burning fever throbbing in every vein. He was delirious. 
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We entered the room as he was uttering a strange jumble of 
words. We approached his bedside. There was a magic in 
the soft music of the sick man’s voice, that I had never known 
equalled. With a throbbing heart, 1 bent me over the couch. 
He muttered my name! I started back! Again | approached. 
One look satisfied me. There was ashrunken cheek, a wither- 
ed brow, a glaring eye, an ashy lip—on all of which I had oft 
gazed delighted. "twas he for whom I had prayed—whom I 
adored. 

It is impossible for me, at this lapse of time, and when the 
fire of my spirit is low, to describe my sensations—to tell wheth- 
er joy or grief prevailed. I will not attempt it. Edward’s 
disease abated. We deemed it prudent to keep him in igno- 
rance of our presence. I watched over him, but he knew it not. 
I gazed on him as he slumbered—I fanned his livid cheek— 
and—and—shall I tell it—yes, imprinted burning kisses on his 
fevered brow. Oh! how fervent were my prayers for his 
recovery. With what anxiety I counted over the slow watches 
of the night, and the leaden hours of the day. All my wishes 
were centered in his welfare—all my hopes were for his 
restoration. 

My prayers were granted—Edward recovered—our presence 
was gradually disclosed ——- we met— we explained—and I en- 
joyed once more the heaven of his company. 

In two weeks we again went on the boat, and Edward ac- 
companied us. We had full explanations, and all mysteries 
were solved. We had loved each other from childhood, dearly 
—and none other. 

We arrived in Cincinnati, the place of our destination, with- 
out further accident. This city at that period—thirty years 
ago— was scarcely the promise of its present importance. I 
formed attachments there, never to be forgotten. We removed 
to the charming spot on which we now reside, some years after- 
wards. When I recount the incidents of my career, I can but 
be grateful—for am I not thrice blessed?—blessed in store, 


blessed in my children, and blessed in the presence of my 
Edward. 
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REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 


Wuart were the causes of the revival of learning? This 
question is every way curious; yet, its answer involves so many 
considerations, both philosophical and literary, that a mind, 
conscious of its own liability to error, and sensible of the little 
reliance to be placed upon human history, necessarily ap- 
proaches it with caution, with deliberating thought, and hesi- 
tating judgment. It is not enough to trace the order of events ; 
to draw from history a recorded sequence; to stand upon the 
shores of time, and as wave after wave breaks at our feet, to 
say that this was produced by that; we must go further, and 
inquire what wind has blown upon, and curled the surface of 
the waters? from what point does it come? and is it with fickle 
promise, breaking the clouds away in one quarter, only to gather 
them in deeper darkness upon another? or, is it indeed scat- 
tering them before the light of a sweet and lovely morning? 

Before we ask why learning revived, we must fix with precision 
the duration of its torpidity—the period of the dark ages. Lon- 
ginus, the last great name in Greek literature, died in 273. 
Diophantus, the last of the ancient mathematicians, lived in 
the fourth century. Tacitus, who recorded the decline, and 
satirized the corruptions of Rome, flourished in the second. 
We may therefore say that, at the close of the fourth century, 
learning had ceased to have a vigorous and salutary existence. 
Does any one, at this point, pause to ask why learning had de- 
clined? He will probably be pointed to the ruins and ashes in 
the desolated track of the barbarian: but he will not find the 
cause in that. He will see, indeed, that the vessels of the feast 
had been broken—but the wine had already been drunk, the 
viands had been partaken of, and the fowls of heaven had, with 
instinctive appetite, gathered over the decayed remains. He 
will remember that the eagles of the legions of Rome had 
once been borne by its free citizens over all that the strength 
and ferocity of uncivilized nations could oppose, from the banks 
of the Tiber to those of the ‘dark rolling Danube.’ Was Rome 
less extensive, her people less numerous, the art of war less 
understood in her decline, than when under the first Caesar, she 
subdued the nations of the Gauls, and the tribes of Germany? 

From this unsatisfactory view, he will turn to the annals of 
Tacitus, and the pages of Juvenal; to Tiberius at Caprae, and 
Nero at Rome; to the picture of all that is possible in vice, 
perverted in mind, and degrading in conduct. He will then 
see the truth of what Ginguené has written, that barbarism had 

preceded the barbarians. 
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In 410, Rome was sacked and burned by the Goths under 
Alaric. The savage tribes, who had before begun to issue from 
the forests of Scythia and Sarmatia, now poured their hordes 
over the western empire. Insensible to every thing like art or 
literature, taste and learning disappeared belies them; desola- 
tion walked in their path, till the names of Goth and Vandal 
have become synonymous with the destroyer in peace, and the 
terrible in war. It is useless now to trace the current of turbu- 
lent ignorance during the centuries in which it was permitted 
to flow over modern Europe. It is sufficient to recognize the 
general fact, that with the destructive power of lava over Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, this dark flood submerged some of the 
finest works of art and genius, whose name and character have 
indeed descended to us, but whose substance is lost amidst the 
ruins of time and violence. It is our purpose to inquire when 
and why these waters began to recede, the green fields to ap- 
pear, and we, in the order of Providence, permitted to ascend 
that mountain side, from whose now visible summit—though we 
are not yet beyond the region of mists and storms—we may 
hope our posterity will look upon a world renewed in beauty, 
in purity, and peace. 

In the beginning of the eleventh century lived William of 
Poictiers, the first of the troubadours: in 1278 died Roger Ba- 
con, and in 1142 Abelard, a man familiar to romance and phil- 
osophy. About the twelfth century, the universities and schools 
began to be crowded with teachers and students. These are 
indications we cannot mistake. Learning had begun to revive, 
and the dark ages were terminated. The seven centuries then, 
from the fourth to the twelfth, exclusive, are those, which may 
be denominated dark, after which learning was respected, and 
the social relations improved. In fixing this period, we are 
following the truth rather than the opinions of history. Most 
certainly ignorance could not be said to be wholly prevalent, 
after the troubadour had sung his poetry, not of savage life, 
but of versification, in the courts of princes, and Abelard had 
drawn listening thousands to the scholastic philosophy, however 
absurd its tenets. 

Before the twelfth century, then, the causes for the revival of 
learning must have existed; and if we philosophize accurately, 
they must be discovered in the precedent condition of society. 
Any reflection, however slight, upon the formation of society, 
must convince us all, that there are certain conditions which 
are, in their nature, prior to the existence of learning, either in 
past or present time. The first instinct of man is the want of 
subsistence; and he will supply this want, before he thinks of 
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any other. This is true of nations, as well as individuals. In 
a barbarous state, whole nations are subject to the contingency 
of famine. It results necessarily from the want of industry and 
economy. But this want does not stop at the prevention of 
starvation, but continues the predominating influence, till sub- 
sistence is made easy, and comparatively certain. 

Coexistent with this want, and of nearly equal strength, is the 
necessity for government. Philosophers have argued about the 
state of nature, and how men came together to form the civil 
compact; but as history, which commences at the creation, has 
not carried us back toa period when men were without gov- 
ernment. it is reasonable to conclude that human nature is 
social, and that the want of government is one of its original 
principles. The formation of governments then of some form, 
from those of patriarchal simplicity to the more complex insti- 
tution of written charters, is a necessity which must be supplied 
before men can take the first step in the ascending scale of civ- 
ilization. But this is not enough. As the means of subsistence 
must be easy, and sufficient for the supply of nations, so govern- 
ments must be settled and in a form adapted to the condition 
of the people, before the mind can admit of that diversion from 
external objects and serenity of thought, without which reflec- 
tion and its resulting fruits, invention and improvement, are 
impossible. If it were necessary to illustrate a proposition so 
obvious, we have it at hand. What wandering and unstable 
people ever cultivated letters? It was the Arab of Bagdad and 
Samarcand, not he of the desert, who cultivated science and 
improved the arts. Here, then, we have two conditions, which 
are absolutely antecedent to any learning: first, the easy attain- 
ment of subsistence; and secondly, the formation of permanent 
governments. These attained, the activity of the mind easily 
excites other events; and these multiply themselves, till that 
state of things arises, which is denominated ‘civilization; at best 
but a system of wants. 

To these conditions there was added in modern Europe an- 
other—arising from the peculiar formation of its society. Lan- 
guage is the common vehicle of all learning. Its simplest ele- 
ments only are necessary in the beginnings of knowledge, and 
it is so identified with the latter, as to grow and be refined only 
with the progress of literature. Yet, when the barbarians had 
settled upon the western empire, and become mixed up with 
the Romans, Gauls and Germans, of whom it was composed, 
this necessary medium of communication could not be perma- 
nently formed, till eitherthe old or new languages, thus brought 
into competition, had yielded to the other, or a mixed one had 
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sprung from the collision. Here then was a third condition 
antecedent to the revival of learning in modern Europe—the 
formation of permanent languages. 

It may be said, that these resalts are the deductions of spec- 
ulative reasoning; and we will admit that if they do not, in 
every case, correspond with the truth of history, they must be 
false. Let us compare them with the history of the middle 
ages. 

The various tribes of uncivilized people who, under the name 
of barbarians, devastated the Roman empire, issued chiefly from 
the districtsof Scythia, Sarmatia and Scandinavia—in modern 
geography, Tartary, Russia, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway. With what motives this northern swarm, as histori- 
ans call them, poured from their hive, as there was no one 
learned enough to record them, we can know little from testi- 
mony. From their known circumstances, however, we can 
infer them with tolerable certainty. Situated amidst massy 
forests, along deep streams, and frozen lakes, amidst ice and 
snows, the inhabitants of those distant regions had acquired 
the iron hardihood of a northern constitution, its contempt of 
danger, and the virtuous simplicity which arises from the ab- 
sence of temptation. Thus situated, in the pursuits of a pasto- 
ral or a hunting life, they have remained unconquered, almost 
undisturbed, and if you please, unenlightened, by the numer- 
ous nations who have arisen upon the wings of conquest, and 
the heroes or statesmen, who with temporary splendor have 
gleamed athwart the firmament of human glory. They had, 
therefore, doubtless accumulated to that degree of population, 
which, in their climate and with their mode of life, pressed 
against the limits of subsistence. At that moment of time then, 
when in the order of Providence, the Roman empire had ful- 
filled its destiny, with the stimulation of an excited appetite, 
and the hope of plunder, they burst from the regions of ice and 
storm, upon the rich shores of the Rhine and the vine-clad hills 
of Italy. Though bribed off, and pushed back by the remain- 
ing vigor of the legions, they returned again and again, to com- 
plete their work of destruction. Happy for us that they did so! 
Happy that we, who are the descendants of the Dane and the 
Saxon, are permitted to bathe in the light of the risen sun of 
science and religion, rather than to grope through the thick 
darkness of savage paganism, or dwell amidst the melancholy 
ruins of a corrupted and departed empire! 

Upon the rich plains and cultivated fields of southern Europe 
then, these barbarous nations supplied the first want of nature, 
subsistence; and gradually settling down, mixed with the inhab- 
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itants, and acquired the arts of cultivation. Such was the 
aspect of Europe at the accession of Charlemagne. We do not 
mean, of course, that cultivation was such then as it now is, nor 
even that it was not far inferior to the Roman husbandry; but, 
simply that the Goths and Vandals, who in their own country 
had been roving shepherds and hunters, and as such subject to 
the evils of temporary famine, had become the residents of cot- 
tages and farm houses, and to a certain extent, husbandmen. 
Hallam describes them as without towns, but as inhabiting 
houses, with stables and farm buildings placed about a court, 
which with its arable fields and woods was called a villa or 
manse: several of these manses formed a march; and several 
marches a district. ‘From these elements in the progress of 
population arose villages and towns.’ Now this is the exact 
performance of our first condition: subsistence had become 
easy, and the first step in the scale of civilization was taken; 
and this was the situation of Europe in the ninth century. 

Let us now examine the state of their governments. These 
nations were subdivided into numerous tribes, who under vari- 
ous chiefs conquered and reconquered each other; compelling 
the alliance of the weaker with the stronger, till after the Ro- 
man power was destroyed. Then they settled down in fixed 
hab‘tations, assumed separate territories, and independent gov- 
ernments. Thus, in S01, Denmark became a separate king- 
dom. In 841, Germany became independent under Lewis 1.; 
Italy, under Lothario, and France under Charles I. In 862, 
the Russian monarchy was established under Runic. In 901, 
the republics of Venice and Genoa were founded: in 964, 
Tuscany: in 1035, the kingdoms of Castile and Arragon: in 
1092, the kingdom of Portugal; and in 1066, the Norman con- 
quest took place. These territories, it will be observed, are, 
with slight exceptions, the very same, and during eight hun- 
dred years, have continued the same as those which now sub- 
divide Europe. Their governments, chiefly monarchical, have, 
with the exception only of those modifications which the better 
understood rights of man made necessary, continued the same. 
It will also be remarked, that the last of these governments was 
permanently founded before the close of the eleventh century, 
at the very moment when the grey light of reviving letters was 
casting its first faint beam over the horizon of southern Europe. 
Thus has history verified our proposition. 

One other thing remained to be done before learning could 
advance. The mixed races of Europe, in each great division, 
had to adopt some common language before the race of the 
Latins and that of their conquerors could form a common lite- 
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rature; and this work,thougk more slow, was at length accom- 
plished. The Romans had impressed their language upon all 
that part of Europe within their control, and hence, for long 
after the overthrow of their dominion, the Latin was still the 
common language. As late as 872, a popular ode was ad- 
dressed to the soldiers of the emperor Lewis in Latin; a cir- 
cumstance which could not have happened if that was not 
understood by the common people. 

This, however, is the last remnant of the Latin, used asa 
popular tongue. The tenth century seems to have been the 
dividing period, between the abolition of the Latin, asa familiar 
language, and the adoption of new ones. ‘The French proper, 
and the Provengal dialect, seem to have been the first tongues 
formed subsequent to the Latin. In these tongues several com- 
positions appeared during the eleventh century, and then also 
commenced the dawn of modern literature. The languages of 
England, Germany and Italy followed; and with them the 
growth of letters. The last of our conditions was then fulfilled, 
and there no longer remained an insuperable barrier to the 
existence of learning. 

But the causes we have enumerated were ultimate, not prox- 
imate. They were exterior to the visible state of things, in 
which historians have, with too much regard to detail, sought 
to find the causes of intellectual improvement. We must, 
therefore, admit that there were others more strongly exciting 
and more immediate. It by no means follows, as a logical 
proposition, that because there were no invincible obstacles to 
improvement, therefore the human mind must necessarily ad- 
vance: and at this point the question naturally arises, whether 
a people, who had the means of easy subsistence, permanent 
governments, and a formed language, but without a revelation, 
without the seeds of knowledge descended from ancient 
time, and without contiguity to those who had, could, by their 
own unassisted energies, make any intellectual advances? 
Leaving this question for others, it is sufficient for us to say, 
that the nations of Europe were not thus situated; they had a 
recorded revelation; they had the seeds of knowledge sown 
thickly among them, and they were contiguous to a people 
whose memory and whose brilliant light have, through a thou- 
sand years, survived the decay of their empire, and the corrup- 
tions of a barbarous superstition. Who were that people? To 
whom, during those ages, in which the lights of Greece and 
Rome were nigh extinguished, and the banner of christianity 
drooped its lazy folds on the listless air, was committed the 
glorious custody of letters and of science?’ The Arabians stud- 
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ied astronomy upon the same vast levels, and under the same 
unclouded skies, which had made the ancient Chaldeans gazers 
upon the stars. They measured a degree upon the plains of 
Shinar, and brought from Greece the mathematics of Euclid 
and Diophantus. They did more. They invented the modern 
system of numerals; and we derive arithmetic, as now in com- 
mon practice, directly from the Arabs. Gerbert, who was 
pope Sylvester Ii. went to Spain, then under the dominion of 
the Arabs, to study this science, and thence diffused it, about 
the year 960, over the rest of Europe. They also greatly im- 
proved algebra, advancing to the solution of equations of the 
third order. Through an Arabic version only have we derived 
three books of Apollonius on conic sections. They also greatly 
simplified trigonometrical calculations. In astronomy, although 
without the aid of the telescope, they determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic with nearly the same precision as is now given 
by the best modern observations. Alhazen, a celebrated Arab 
settled in Spain, left a treatise on optics, which contains the 
first attempt we have at a theory of refraction and twilight. 
Bossuet remarks, that some of the learned Arabs were promp- 
ted by inclination to remove into the more northern parts of 
Europe, where the knowledge they brought with them is so 
confounded with that of their scholars, that it is impossible, at 
present, to assign to each their just share. Such was the science 
of the Arabs; but their literature, where is it? From the speci- 
men of the Arabian Nights, we may suppose it gorgeous, but 
unenduring; for, except that and the dusty manuscripts which 
repose in the libraries of Paris, and escurial, all is gone: an 
instructive lesson for those who would banish the study of the 
Greek and Latin. The Arabians despised the literature, but 
admired the science of Greece. The result we know: they 
improved science, but their literature has gone to that oblivious 
flood, which has engulfed every literature not partaking of the 
spirit of the Greek. How far the Arabian language was adap- 
ted to the preservation of literature, or would have been im- 
proved by the cultivation of the Greek, none but an orientalist 
can know. But we may be permitted to say with Gibbon, ‘I 
know the Greeks had much to teach, and I believe the Arabians 
had much to learn.’ 

From the Arabians, we believe, the revival of letters received 
its first exciting cause. From the time of William of Poictiers, 
the Provengal poetry and the troubadour poets sprung up at 
once, and were fashionable throughout southern Europe. They 
were patronized by princes, and listened to by the populace. 
That they originated from an acquaintance with the Arabs, 
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there is little doubt. The districts of Provence and Poictiers 
lie in the southeastern quarter of France, upon the shore of the 
gulf of Lyons; the transition to and from Spain waseasy. The 
count of Provence, in whose court they first appeared, was a 
chief of romantic gallantry, who had served in foreign wars, and 
visited Spain. With an easy intercourse and a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the manners of the Arabians, it is highly im- 
probable the Provingals had imbibed none of their literature. 
The poetry of the troubadours was not the poetry of nature; 
it was not the wild me ‘taphor of the Indian chief, who describes 
himself as the aged pine whose top is decayed, whose trunk is 
burned by the glance of the Great Spirit, and whose branches 
tremble in the storm. It was the poetry of versification; the 
poetry of love, and luxury, and art. We, therefore, have no 
doubt it was derived from the only source whence such a spirit, 
at that time, could be derived—the luxurious and magnificent 
literature of the Arabs. 

The introduction of the sciences from the Arabs, and the cul- 
tivation of their peculiar romance, was doubtless the first proxi- 
mate cause to the revival of letters. The next most probably in 
influence was the manufacture of paper. Some species of paper 
is said to have been known to the Arabs in the eighth century; 
but paper, as manufactured from cotton, was first known to the 
Europeans in 1002; and here we must remark the date—the 
beginning of the eleventh century. The introduction of paper 
must have had a vast influence upon the diffusion of knowledge. 
The Egyptian papyrus had gone out of use in the seventh cen- 
tury, and parchment was subsequently used till the eleventh, 
That was of such enormous price, that many ancient volumes 
were erased to inscribe them anew. If now we consider a 
people without the invention of printing, without paper, and 
with only parchment, of which a single sheet was of more value 
than a modern volume, we shall wonder, not that they were 
ignorant, but how learning was preserved at all. And here we 

may notice another and a different influence upon the revival 
of letters. Christianity was to ancient learning, what the Ara- 
bians were to science—the stream which bore upon its surface 
the fruits of antiquity to the garden of modern Europe. _ Illite- 
rate as the christians of the middle ages were, their monasteries 
were the only safe depositories of those masterpieces of Roman 
and Grecian genius, which all the talent and all the learning of 
modern time have been unable to surpass. This, though not a 
positive cause, had a great influence upon the subsequent pro- 
gress of knowledge. The seed was sown, and though it was 
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choked with tares, it sprung forth at last and produced an abun- 
dant harvest. 

Our inquiry may now be closed. A thousand other conside- 
rations, doubtless, enter into the question. Many civilizing 
influences concurred with those we have enumerated, to dispose 
men to the love of knowledge, and furnish them the means of 
its cultivation. Thus the introduction of many species of man- 
ufactures by the Flemish, the discovery and study of the civil 
law, and the institution of chivalry, no doubt derived from the 
east, had a humanizing influence upon the manners and con- 
duct of men. Many others are mentioned by historians, in 
some of which they have obviously mistaken the effect for the 
cause. But we apprehend, that an examination of concurring 
eras, and a little attention to the acknowledged experience of 
mankind. will convince the student of * philosophy teaching by 
example,’ that we have pointed out the great and fundamental 
causes of that revived knowledge and renewed intelligence, 
whose blessed effects we are permitted to feel and investigate. 

The causes for the revival of learning, we have classed as 
follow: 

Ist. Conditions antecedent to learning among any people: 

1. The easy attainment of subsistence. 

2. The establishment of permanent government. 

3. Among mixed tribes or nations, the formation of a per- 
manent language. 

2d. As exciting or immediate causes to the revival of letters 

in Europe: 

1. The introduction of science and romantic poetry from 
the Arabians. 

2. The manufacture of paper. 

3. The preservation of classical literature in the monaste- 
ries of the christians. 

There is still another inquiry, which we are tempted to make, 
of infinite interest to us and our posterity. We mark with curi- 
ous wonder, and investigate with anxious research, the progress 
of that oblivious tide, which has successively rolled over the 
proudest nations of antiquity and their noblest works—alike the 
gardens of Babylon and the groves of the Academy. Are we 
exempted from its destructive influences? Are we taken out of 
the law? do we stand on consecrated ground ? on a wave- 
washed rock of the ocean, moistened by its spray, but unmoved 
by the heavings of the deep? Shall literature and science 
again go down in clouds and darkness: again to revive—again 
to fade? Shall other Mahomets preach other religions, and pa- 
ganism again darken with its superstitions the temples of chris- 
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iianity? On this point we have a faith, which we would not 
exchange for worlds; a glorious hope, animating to exertion, 
and consolatory in adversity. We do believe that we stand on 
consecrated ground; and we think we have reason for that be- 
lief. Without at all crediting the doctrine of human perfecti- 
bility, or doubting that the pride of a vain generation may have 
greatly exaggerated modern and depreciated ancient improve- 
ments; yet we believe with the elegant and accomplished, but 
infidel writer of the Decline and Fall, that ‘ every age of the 
world has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, the 
happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue of the human 
race.’ 

Of numerous reasons, which might be given for the preser- 
vation and progressive improvement:of learning, we shall state 
but two: 1. The invention of printing and of paper have ren- 
dered impossible the destruction of any existing learning; 
because, by the universal diffusion of books, and the operation 
of four thousand publishing presses, scattered throughout the 
earth, neither the destruction of libraries, nor even of entire 
nations, could annihilate any science or literature. 2. By the 
union in the same people of christianity and literature, we have 
obtained the only condition which was necessary to the final 
consummation of both; the union of the purest morals with the 
soundest learning. They must fall or prevail together; and 
this is a condition in which the ancient world was never placed. 
This is consecrated ground, It accords strictly with the spirit 
of prophecy, that as ‘the sabbath draws on, knowledge is 
increased.’ With the author of Saturday Evening, we believe, 
that the superstitions of paganism bear evident marks of decrep- 
itude, and are already crumbling with decay. Their night 
will soon be gone; the fresh air of morning is felt around; star 
after star, those dim lights of ancient time, are going out before 
us; and as they disappear from the firmament, the sun of heaven 
itself will bathe us in its living light. E. D. Me 





SOURCES AND PROPER MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 


Maw alone is weak, but united with his fellow-man, omnipo- 
tent. Thus united, he becomesa link in that great chain which 
binds society together in peace and strength, and exerts an 
influence injurious or beneficial—injurious, so far as he perverts 
the powers and faculties which the Creator has bestowed upon 
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him; beneficial, so far as he improves those gifts to the amelio- 
ration of mankind. From the very nature of man, he was born 
for society. ‘There is a beautiful adaptation of all his powers 
to some useful end, but separated from his fellow-man, they fail 
in their application. Here are talents and patriotic ambition 
combined, and suited to fill the highest thrones of power, and 
wield with superior wisdom the destinies of a nation—there are 
talents and the same ambition, but cast in a different mould; to 
these are entrusted its fiscal or warlike aflairs. Here are the 
same lofty natures, but of apstill different character, born for 
the legislative halls or the high courts of judicature—there are 
the hero, the warrior, the poet, the philosopher—while there 
are others bearing the divine similitude of Jehovah, but destined 
to fill up the hundred various avocations of life. The merchant, 
the farmer, the mechanic, each have faculties suited to their 
sphere of action. ‘These, of so various a cast, compose the vast 
machinery of society, in its most majestic, its most delicate 
movements. Between all these exists a mutual dependence. 
One exerts an influence which is felt by another and another, 
and so on, through a long series of harmonious connexion. Each 
is a source of national wealth and prosperity. Indeed, as in the 
heavings of the mighty ocean, each drop contributes its share 
to the combined vastness and power, so do they, to increasing 
the national treasury. : 

But in’speaking of the sources of national wealth, we shall 
confine our remarks to a few prominent heads. The cultiva- 
tion of the soil is the first great source of wealth. Untouched 
by the hand of industry, it affords a scanty and precarious sub- 
sistence. But subject to the skill of the laborer, the forest, the 
mountain top, the valley, decked in all the wildness and gran- 
deur of nature, become fruitful and abundant fields of sustenance, 
the comforts and means of life increased, and numerous other 
theatres opened for new and untried exertions of physical and 
intellectual power. That the earth may yield her treasures, 
and afford rich and golden crops, the husbandman needs the 
aid of the mechanic and manufacturer. The one requires im- 
plements of industry, which are furnished by the skill of the 
other; the one produces the raw materials, the other works 
them into form and fashion. Therefore a mutual exchange of 
products takes place, a reciprocity of interest being created. 
On the arrival of the harvest-day, the farmer gathers in his grain 
and prepares it for market. In the meantime, the products of 
the past being consumed, or in the hands of the workman, hav- 
ing passed through the various operations of art, are likewise 
prepared for sale. Each meet on the great mart of exchange; 
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both with the fruits of their own industry; both add so much to 
their original capital. Thus a youthful nation grows rich. The 
ace of the land increasing annually, soon the farmer is ena- 

led to adorn his abode with comfort and beauty, to satisfy 
his love of pleasure and pride, for which extravagance and lux- 
ury, he exchanges the products of his labor. And these are 
easily supplied by the mechanic, the compass of whose business 
has been extended into a wider circle, his profits having been 
in like rates) Now a new channel of trade is opened, and 
therefore a new source of wealth, requiring redoubled industry 
and redoubled skill in agriculture and the arts. Thus, as the 
wild magnificence of nature disappears from the face of the 
earth, and peace and industry assume their empire, agriculture 
and the arts increase and improve; and thus the revenues of 
the farmer and mechanic, which once, as drops, fell into the 
national treasury, become regular flowing streams. To increase 
and facilitate this exchange of the products of the soil for those 
of art, Commerce has given her aid: she stands between the 
two, holding in one hand those of the former, in the other those 
of the latter; and it is her province to exchange them with 
their mutual increase. She too has her profits, rich and abun- 
dant, and forms another source of national wealth. She creates 
the great mart for the exchange of the commodities of the 
world; she increases the demand for labor; she awakens indus- 
try, enterprise and skill: thus heaping profits on profits, which 
accumulate and accumulate until they swell the national reve- 
nue to overflowing. But when the soil yields a great surplus; 
when, too, the arts are carried beyond the necessary demand, 
Commerce spreads her wings to some foreign shore. How 
great, how plentiful this surplus, if the soil be rich and fertile 
and the arts thriving and flourishing, which, were it not for 
foreign commerce, would prove a curse rather than a blessing! 
But by its aid, it becomes a clear profit; and as foreign inter- 
course increases, as new ports, new marts open, this surplus 
becomes more plentiful—the husbandman and mechanic being 
stimulated to more energetic, more industrious action. Besides, 
it opens a wide field for capitalists, for adventurous speculators, 
who having grown wealthy, wield immense fortunes. These 
purchase this surplus, and dispose of it—other lands ordinarily 
reaping enormous profits. History speaks with a strong and 
decided tone of the influence of commerce on national pros- 
perity. What gave to ancient Carthage her majesty, her glory, 
and her grandeur? What to England, to France, to Holland, to 
Spain? Commerce sails on every sea, on every lake and river; 
bearing and exchanging the products of every land; and there 
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is no mountain top, no valley, or plain, where civilization has 
ever reigned, on which she has not imprinted her footsteps; 
and wealth has ever been her companion. 

Nearly connected with agriculture and the arts, as sources of 
wealth, are the natural advantages of a country—her climate, . 
her soil, her rivers, and her situation. If a nation be shut in 
by Alpine heights, or separated from the world by some broad 
expanse of water, she may be unknown: if enjoying a free and 
generous intercourse, powerful, rich, and glorious. If the soil 
be barren, the climate destructive, her energies decay and she 
sinks into utter ruin; but if the contrary, she adds with each 
revolving year new glories and new honors to her greatness. 

Such are a few of the sources of national wealth; but there is 
another, which lies at the very foundation of national prosper- 
ity. Industry is the soul of active life; without it, society would 
be as a world without asun. There would be no improvement 
in agriculture, in the arts, or in commerce. The workman may 
be possessed of the most consummate skill, combined with ster- 
ling keenness of perception; he may have the purest, the richest 
materials in creation before him, but without industry they are 
useless. However luxurious, however fertile the soil, however 
deep the lakes, however noble and navigable the rivers of a 
country—unless the wand of the enchantress, Industry, has 
waved over them, they remain in their pristine state of rudeness 
and inutility. We might pursue the same flow of thought 
throughout all the vocations of life, and we shall find that in all, 
industry is the ‘key stone’ of their success. Observe the mind 
of gigantic and powerful grasp, whatever be his situation, as he 
soars in his etherial flight: then observe the same mind, in the 
same situation, soaring not beyond the visible horizon, and 
mark their characteristics. ‘The one is a source of wealth and 
greatness, the other of disgrace and poverty. In short, industry 
promotes virtue, national rights, and national independence. 
Under the head of industry we may class the operations of the 
scientific mind, as a source of wealth. Invention is the origin 
of all success and perfection in the arts, inciting a spirit of 
inquiry and investigation. ~Laborious thought has given to the 
world the principles of action, and the means of their skilful 
application. There is science in the most delicate piece of 
mechanism. ‘The man of science, although he may not be a 
busy actor on the theatre of human existence, may, by his 
researches, be its very life. From his lonely chamber there 
may issue thoughts and principles, which with the splendor and 
magnificence of the orb of day, may illume the world of art. 
To him, science is as the source of some mighty river, on which 
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the inhabitants of the world are borne, pursuing ali the voca- 
tions of life, in their various branches and departments. The 
minds of Newton and Bacon have been, and ever will be, pure, 
inexhaustible fountains of national wealth and prosperity. 

Such being some of the sources of wealth, it may be well to 
inquire, how it may be best managed to advance both individ- 
ual and national interests. The first sign which marks the 
wealth and prosperity of a nation, is an increase in her com- 
mercial intercourse. ‘There is no country where wealth abounds, 
whose interests, remote and immediate, are not bound 
together by an indissoluble bond. Therefore, the chief object 
of the expenditure of national wealth, should be to open and 
facilitate national intercourse. The productions of the soil 
should meet with a safe and expeditious transportation to mar- 
ket. This would render business more active, more lucrative, 
more extensive; and afford to every section of the country the 
same stirring stimulus to exertion. And how shall that be accom- 
plished? Internal improvements should be stamped on every 
feature of national policy. That those on the confines of the 
country may enjoy the privileges and blessings which flow from 
the interior, there should be rail roads, canals and turnpikes 
constructed. Thus, a friendly and generous intercourse is cre- 
ated throughout the whole country: all sectional feelings and 
interests are merged into one high and grand interest—the 
advancement of national glory and greatness. Commerce, the 
arts, and agriculture, are inspired with new life, and their ener- 
gies awakened to tenfold strength and force of action. 

These constitute the primary objects of expenditure. There 
are others. The arts and sciences should be promoted. There 
should be national works—costly, rich and splendid. There 
should be museums, adorned with the magnificent wonders and 
beauties of nature, on which the curious might gaze with enrap- 
tured eyes,the scholarenlarge his wisdom, and the poet his fancy. 
The city should bear the marks of improvement: its public 
works; its temples of worship; its buildings, public and private, 
should present an appearance of the grandeur and sublimity of 
art combined with pure usefulness. ‘There should be splendor, 
not gaudiness; costliness, not extravagance. The same should 
be the case with the village: it should vie in improvement with 
the large city. For it is only by the promoting of such improve- 
ments that the arts are sustained. Finally, the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge should be the chief object in the disburse- 
ments of national wealth. It is education that makes a nation 
rich; for in the cultivation of the mind there is an abundance 
of wealth. There should be common schools established, in 
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which all classes of society, elevated to the same high grade, 
should be educated. Let the farmer, the mechanic, and laborer 
be learned; let them bathe in the pure fountains of learning; 
and while bathing, let them not forgot to drink deep of that 
stream which ¢ runs fast by the oracles of God.’ H. JeGe 





SONG. 


‘THeRre may be some who loved, like me, 
Though reason, feeling, pride, reproved ; 

Loved with an aching constancy— 
Hopelessly loved. 


Some, who to words but half sincere, 
That should have been but half believed, 
Lent, like me, a willing ear, 
And were deceived, 


Suffering like me, perhaps they found 

One struggling wrench, one wild endeavor, 
Break the tie that else had bound, 

Their souls forever! 


And they were freed—ané yet I pine, 
With secret pangs, with griefs unbroken : 
No—their hearts were not like mine, 
Else they had broken. H. E. 





THOUGHTS ON THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In glancing over the annals of literature, our attention is 
naturally arrested by certain epochs, when by the eagle flight 
of genius, or the profound investigation of the philosopher, 
some revolution seems to have been consummated, that throw- 
ing off the trammels of prejudice, imparts a decided and pecu- 
liar character to the succeeding period. In the history of 
English literature, the age of Elizabeth, the reign of Anne, and 
the present era, strike us as the most conspicuous. 

From our infancy upwards, we have been acquainted and 
have become familiar with the writers of the old school: the 
philosophy of Bacon, the drama of Shakspeare, the wit and 
satire of Pope, the sublimity of Milton, the sensibility of Addi- 
son, the solidity of Johnson, and the merits of a hundred others, 
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are sufficiently familiar to render any opinions that might now 
be advanced superfluous. Laying aside, then, any disquisition 
on their respective merits, a slight sketch of the progress of 
English literature, from its lowly condition to the sublime height 
on which it now reposes, may not be unacceptable. 

It was not until after the Roman conquest, that the English 
language began to assume that distinctive form which it pos- 
sesses (although greatly modified) at the present day. The 
grey twilight of English literature first appeared between the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, until Chaucer in the thirteenth 
century presents us with its morning brilliancy. A long and 
barren pause intervened before the genius of Spenser arose. 
The immortal Shakspeare appeared about the same time; but 
it remained for posterity properly to appreciate him. Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, and Young, followed in almost regular 
succession. 

In the reign of queen Anne, the stations held by the literary 
ornaments of the age were such as greatly enforced the author- 
ity of their opinions. Many of them, as Dorset, Montague, 
Somers, and Bolingbroke, were among the brightest orna- 
ments of the peerage; and preferments, both political and pecu- 
niary, were showered upon Swift, Addison, Prior, and Phillips. 

The sluggish quietude in which the minds of men seemed to 
repose during the greater part of the eighteenth century, was 
finally broken by one of those tempests which are occasionally 
sent to clear the moral atmosphere, and renovate the face of 
society. ‘This was the revolution. Men pushed their inquiries 
with reckless hardihood into the regions of science and specu- 
lation. Opinions, around which had gathered the dust of ages, 
were thrown aside; and systems which had been piled up by 
the diligence of centuries, were brought to the ground in an 
instant; and the old, plodding, precepts of the preceding age 
were trampled under the feet of the innovation. All this, not- 
withstanding that the diffusion of knowledge was the grand 
aim, has led to the most conflicting results; and any one may 
recognize its influences, no less in the cynical scepticism of lord 
Byron, than in the deep enthusiasm of Pollock; no less in the 
voluptuousness of Moore, than in the devout simplicity of Words- 
worth. The productions of Cowper, the morning star of our 
modern poetry, shed a tranquil light over the stormy period 
that closed the eighteenth century. 

As the most fitting representations of our contemporary poe- 
try, Scott, Wordsworth, and Byron, may be selected on account 
of their position, rank, and decided character ef originality. 
Not less remarkable for versatility, than for her prolific pow- 
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ers, the Muse of Scott confines not her exertions to one theme, 
poesy. Scott presents an unprecedented union of the poet, 
novelist and historian; and displays a combination of antiqua- 
rian erudition and poetic invention, surprising as delightful. 

It is difficult to express in as few words as the merits of most 
poets may be described in, the estimation in which Wordsworth 
should be held. His greatest fault isin not adapting his lan- 
guage to his subject, which he generally chooses from rustic life. 
His naturally grave and contemplative mood was nourished 
amid the romantic recesses of his native hills; and although not 
a favorite, his poetry is generally admitted to be all purity, 
mildness, and affectionate pathos. ‘Touches of exquisite sensi- 
bility are scattered abundantly with such simplicity and free- 
dom that they seemed to have dropped unconsciously from him 
in his silent musings. 

Coleridge, in most respects, resembles Wordsworth, with this 
difference, that he is more sublime, and his genius wilder and 
more energetic. 

The annals of literature present no epoch apparently more 
discouraging to the incipient efforts of poetic genius than 
the period when lord Byron made his appearance. The 
poetical firmament was studded with brilliant stars. Camp- 
bell was shining in the pure effulgence of his stainless fame. 
Southey was pouring out his wild epics. Wordsworth was 
pleading for neglected nature with a gentle and unregarded 
voice; and Moore was reposing like an eastern sovereign in 
his sultry halls. At this seemingly inauspicious moment, this 
eccentric orb shot, like a comet, from the horizon to the upper 
sky, while every advance held men breathless with astonish- 
ment. He has infused into his writings the very quintessence 
of pathos and sublimity; but never has the world beheld so 
humiliating a waste and degradation of genius as he exhibits. 
To a total want of principle, he joined a misanthropic libertin- 
ism; and although he steeped himself to the very lips in the 
dissolute vices of the circle around him, he never appears to 
have deeply imbibed the spirit of its elegance and refinement. 

It was said of Socrates that he resembled the sileni—certain 
grotesque figures, which when opened, were found to inclose 
images of the gods. Alas! we fear the case is grievously 
reversed in the instance before us.» The exterior was, in an 
eminent degree, courtly and engaging; but there was a grin- 
ning satyr within—a lurking goblin of impurity and grossness— 
a low fleshly ruffian, that sat mocking at the show of refinement 
and dignity without. His poetry may be defined, in a word, the 
poetry of passion; and pity ’tis, “tis true, that very little of it can 








sensibilities. 

It is to be dreaded for the morbid appetite which it has a 
tendency to nourish, as well as for the light-hearted railery 
with which it touches the most serious topics, and the seductive 
coloring it throws over the grossest pleasures of the senses. 
His portrait of Rousseau is his own: 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 

The apostle of affliction, he who threw 

Enchantment over passion, and from love 

Wrung ovewhelming eloquence, first drew 

The breath which made him wretched, yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts, a heavenly hue 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they passed 

The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast. 


Fortunately for the world, Byron possessed not philosophy; 
there was no method in his madness, or if any, it was of so 
vague a character, as to deprive his writings of that noxious 
tendency which a more systematic sceptic—as Voltaire would 
have produced. No poet has swept with a bolder hand the 
various chords of passion: the sadness of remorse, the bitter- 
ness of hatred, the deep tenderness of love, the expressions of 
agonized sensibility, are poured forth with such pathos and effect, 
that we involuntarily weep and smile with the ideal being his 
verse has produced. 





all passions of all men, 
The wild and tame, the gentle and severe, 

All creeds, all seasons—time, eternity ; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear; 

All that was hoped, all that was feared by man; 
He tossed about, as tempest-withered leaves, 
Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he made. 
With terror now he froze the cowering blood, 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself; 
But back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 


Never was there a man more splendidly miserable—weak in 
character, though mighty in his powers; solitary as a hermit, 
though born to rank and fortune; wandering without pleasure, 
and reposing without rest; admired by millions, though loved 
by few: tosum up all, the man was a demon, the poet an angel. 

Expectation was on the stretch, when the Course of Time was 
announced, The name of Pollock, its author, had never reached 
our shores, and probably had not gone beyond the walls of his 
university, before it was ushered forth with his work. Its title 
was imposing, and presupposed a work of vastness and sublim- 
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be read without a most destructive effect upon the moral 
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ity. Onso vast atheme no other poet had ever ventured. 
Milton himself sung only the fall of man; but ‘his embraced 
his entire history and final doom. Scarcely had the hum of 
mingled approbation and criticism arisen, when his death was 
announced. We then learned that he was a Scottish clergy- 
man of obscure birth, and feeble frame. This greatly softened 
the asperity of criticism, and his faults—for although beauty 
and sublimity, both in conception and expression, were admit- 
ted by all, he certainly had great ones—were not so glaringly 
displayed by the critics. 

The character of Byron, a portion of which I have quoted 
above, may be referred to as one of the most splendid passages 
in the poem. 

But I grow tedious, and must hasten to conclude. Passing 
over, then, the elegant simplicity of Goldsmith, the gloomy 
magnificence of Young, the ornate sentiment of Hemans, and 
the gorgeous strength of Johnson, the power of Crabbe, the 
melancholy of Kirk White, the classical elegance of Gray, and 
the native simplicity of Burns, allow me fora few moments to 
draw your attention to the muse of America. Our writers are 
generally young. Their productions are, as yet, but the earl 
blossoms of genius, glittering with the dewy freshness which 
belongs to lif’ morning, and rather to be looked upon as the 
bright promise of rich fruits to come, than as fair specimens of 
what their authors will finally be able to accomplish. 

Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Percival, Dana, and Willis may be 
selected as the first from several hundred who claim the title of 
American poets. 

Irving and Cooper, although not precisely of equal preten- 
sions, stand at the head of our polite literature. Irving has 
been blamed for a deficiency of patriotic spirit. If justly 
blamed, he has been fully punished, not only by the tirades 
launched against him by his countrymen; but by the false 
construction put on his conduct by the British public.— 
‘The applause,’ says one of their mi/d reviewers, ‘ bestowed 
upon his works was not so much a tribute to his merit, as an 
acknowledgment of the assiduous homage with which he 
courted the favor of the British public.—‘He gasped for 
British popularity.’ 

Such is the very liberal construction put upon the amiable 
and romantic delusion under which Mr. Irving appears to have 
labored with regard to the refinement of British aristocracy. 
Mr. Irving’s Life of Columbus, and Conquest of Grenada, are 
exquisite specimens of the beauty and - fascination with which 
the unvarnished incidents of historic lore may be adorned. 
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Cooper's style has not the elaborate and finished elegance of 
that of Irving; but if his coloring be less beautiful, his pencil is 
equally graphic. His delineations of the beauties of nature 
are vivid and distinct, and bear about them an air of truth that 
carries conviction. His forte, however, lies in a department in 
which he has neither precedent nor competition; even the 
great magician of the north does not equal him in this respect: 
and, although opinions of his success in other respects are con- 
flicting, all agree that his ‘march ison the mountain wave, his 
home is on the deep.’ The shifting aspect of the ocean, the 
winds and the sky, the thrilling excitement of the combat, the 
wild hurry and confusion of the storm, all that the sailor sees, 
dares or hears, are as familiar to him as the scenery of our 
childhood haunts to us. He fails in delineation of character. 
Nature, not man, appears to have been his chief study, and 
when we contemplate the silent majesty of the Hudson, the 
terrific conflagration of the prairie and forest, the lofty mount 
that lifts its towering head to heaven; when we hear the dash 
of the billows, the crash of heaven’s artillery, the minute gun 
booming o’er the deep, we forget all his blemishes, and invol- 
untarily accord to him the highest station among the novelists 
of the day, Scott excepted. 

To judge Bryant by his writings, we would say that he loves 
to muse in solitude, and in the depths of the forest. He pos- 
sesses a refined fancy, and a pure exquisite taste. His descrip- 
tions of natural scenery are accurate, and sketched with the 
greatest freshness and originality. 

It is to be regretted that his muse has wasted herself on 
fugitive pieces, and en passant we may remark, that this is the 
crying sin of all our American poets; who, instead of devoting 
their genius to works of a length that would insure their dura- 
bility, waste it on literary celebrations, monthly magazines, 
souvenirs, annuals, &c. &c., which enjoy but an ephemeral 
existence, are crushed under the weight of similar productions 
of the following year, and then thrown aside and forgotten. 

For Messrs. Willis, Percival, Hallock, I have only to say, 
read the Hagar in the Wilderness, and Absalom, of the first; 
Genius Slumbering and Waking, of the second; and Halleck’s 
Elegy on Burns, and the poem Fanny. They need no praise; 
they speak their own eulogy. 

I shall not stop to combat the idea that America is not cal- 
culated to feed the flame of poetic genius. True, we have not 
old feudal castles, battlemented ruins, moss troopers, Welchmen 
and Highlanders; but sentiment has greatly changed indeed, if 
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the grandeur of our cataracts, the magnificence of our streams, 
the stern beauty of our mountains, and our oceanic lakes, 
cannot inspire thoughts of beauty and sublimity. A. 
















STEAMBOATS. 


In a publication made by the writer of this article, in 1829, 
on the interesting subject of steamboats, it was calculated that 
from the time of their first introduction on the western waters 
in 1811, until that period, their number amounted to about 
three hundred and twenty-three. Their united tonnage was 
estimated at fifty-six thousand tons. From the best data which 
could be procured from the most intelligent sources, the origi- 
nal cost of these boats was five millions six hundred thousand 
dollars, and the repairs on the same number, assuming that 
none of them would last longer than 1832, was set down at two 
millions eight hundred thousand dollars. Now, although there 
were five or six boats built between the years 1811 and 1817, 
the latter period may be assumed as the epoch of their regular 
and successful introduction; in 1825 they were brought to their 
present state of perfection. It results then that the amount 
expended for the building and repairing of steamboats, in a 
period of about eleven years, was equal to eight millions four 
hundred thousand dollars. As the number of steamboats was 
increasing yearly, no fixed amount can easily be assumed for 
the yearly expenses, but for the year 1829, the sum was fixed 
at two million five hundred thousand dollars; if then five hun- 
dred thousand dollars be considered as a fair yearly average 
from 1818, the total amount of money expended on the shores 
of the western waters up to 1829, inclusive, will be little short 
of fourteen millions of dollars.) When it is considered that this 
circulation and expenditure of money was exclusively created 
by the introduction of the steamboat, the importance of this 
invention to the valley of the Mississippi may be conceived. 
It has produced an advance of prosperity that would have 
required more than a century to have realized in the ordinary 
progress of human affairs; it has produced a revolution in busi- 
ness little inferior in importance to that which followed the dis- 
covery of the art of printing. 

On the first of January, 1834, an official list of steamboats, 
from an authentic source, gives the whole number of two hun- 
dred and thirty, whose aggregate amount of tonnage is equal to 
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about thirty-nine thousand tons. Allowing the cost of building 
at a rate much lower than the rule adopted three years since, 
the capital now invested in this stock will exceed three millions 
of dollars. The expense of running may be put down nearly 
as contained in the following scale: 

60 boats over 200 tons, 180 running days at $140 per day, $1,512,000 00 


70 boats from 120 tons to 200, 240 running days, $90 perday, 1,512,000 00 
100 boats under 120 tons, 270 running days, $60 per day, 1,620,000 00 





Total yearly expenses, $4,644,000 00 


This sum may be reduced to the different items producing it 
in the following proportions, viz. 


For wages, 36 percent.,equalto - - - = = 1,671,840 00 
“ wood, 30 percent., equal to - - - - - 1,393,200 00 
*¢ provisions, 18 per cent., equal to - - - - 835,920 00 
“ contingencies, 16 percent., equal to - - - - 743,040 00 


This result is truly striking to those who were accustomed to 
the state of things on our rivers within twenty years. The 
difference in the amount of wages paid, is in itself very consid- 
erable; but the item of fuel is one created exclusively by steam- 
boats; and when it is considered that nearly one million and a 
half is expended every year, at a few points on the Mississippi 
valley, it presents a vast field for speculation. The immense 
forests of beech and other timber unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses, were, before, not only useless, but an obstacle to the 
rugged farmer, who had to remove them before he could sow 
and reap. The steamboat, with something like magical influ- 
ence, has converted them into objects of rapidly increasing 
value. He no longer looks with despondence on the denseness 
of trees, and only regrets that so many have already been 
given to the flames, or cast on the bosom of the stream before 
him. 

At the present period, the steamboats may be considered as 
plying as follows, viz: 

25 over 200 tons, between Louisville, New Orleans, and Cincinnati, 


measuring - - - = = «= = «+ «+ + 8484 tons. 
7 between Nashville and New Orleans, measuring 2585 + 


4 between Florence and New Orleans, - - - = = I617 

4 in the St. Louis trade, —  . ” o - - - 1002 “ 

7 in the cotton trade, - - - - - - - - 2016 

57 boats not in established trades, from 120 to 200 tons, - = 8641 % 

The balance under 120 tons in various trades, - - = 14655 “ 
39,000 


In the New Orleans and Louisville trade, the boats over two 
hundred tons make about one hundred and forty tripsin prosperous 
seasons; those of smaller size, make from fifty to sixty trips. 
But to go into an estimate of the number of voyages made by 
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the boats in the different trades is impossible, because no regu- 
lar data are furnished, and the result depends upon a variety 
of contingencies. 

Previous to the introduction of the steamboat in 1817, about 
twenty barges, averaging one hundred tons, afforded the only 
facilities for transporting merchandize from New Orleans to 
Louisville and Cincinnati. These making but one trip within 
the year, gave the means of bringing up only two thousand tons. 
The present tonnage in this trade exclusively, having been stated 
to be 8484 tons, gives the amount employed, amounting to one 
hundred and forty trips in the season, to be 1,187,760 tons; a 
cause capable of producing a revolution in sixteen years hardly 
equalled in the annals of history. The effects upon western 
commerce of these causes have necessarily been immense. The 
moral changes alone are felt throughoat the west, and the effect 
on prices almost incalculable: the imported article has fallen 
in a ratio equal to the increased price of western products. In 
looking back to the old means of transportation, we cannot con- 
ceive how the present demand and consumption could have 
been supplied by them. 

To those who are acquainted with the early mercan- 
tile history of our country, when it was no uncommon thing for 
a party of merchants to be detained in Pittsburg from six weeks 
to two months by low water and ice, the existing state of things 
is truly gratifying. The old price of carriage of goods from 
the Atlantic seaboard to Pittsburg, was long estimated at from 
five to eight dollars per one hundred pounds. We have instances 
in the last five years, of merchandize being delivered at the 
wharf of Cincinnati for one dollar per hundred from Philadel- 
phia by the way of New Orleans. 

It may not be useless or uninteresting to give an idea of the 
mortality among steamboats ina given time. It is not pre- 
tended that any decided inference can be drawn ‘from this 
statement, or that the facts go to establish any fixed rule. But 
under the present situation of steamboat discipline and regula- 
tions, a tolerably fair conclusion can be drawn from it. Taking 
the period then of two years, from the fall of 1831 till that of 
1833, we have a list of boats gone out of service of sixty-six: of 
these, fifteen were abandoned, as unfit for service; seven were 
lost by ice; fifteen were burnt; twenty-four snagged, and five 
destroyed by being struck by other boats. Deducting the fifteen 
boats abandoned as unseaworthy, we have fifty-one lost by 
accidents peculiar to the trade. In number this proportion is 
over twelve per cent. per annum: in tonnage the loss is upwards 
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of ten percent. Amount snagged, 3721 tons; amount burned, 
2330 tons. 

The foregoing calculations and statements afford great field 
for speculation. It is evident that there is a vast amount of 
surplus tonnage, and of course the business at present is entirely 
overdone. Indeed, from a full investigation of the subject, a 
few years since, by a committee appointed for the purpose, it 
was fully ascertained that, although the benefits conferred on 
the valley of the Mississippi were incalculable, the stock inves- 
ted in boats was, as a general rule, a losing investment; in many 
cases, a total sacrifice. In a few cases, owing to a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances, money has been made; but the 
instances are so few as not to affect the rule. Time may cor- 
rect this evil; but in a business in which public interest and 
public safety are so much concerned, a little governmental in- 
terference and assistance might be useful, and ought to be ten- 
dered. Some legislative action which might tend to arrest the 
fearful increase of accident, has long been a desideratum; but 
how this is to be applied, presents the great difficulty. An ex- 
periment, however, has been tried, which seems to hold out the 
prospect of success. We allude to the company which was 
formed in 1832-3, called the Ohio and Mississippi line of trans- 
portation. During the existence of this company, not an acci- 
dent of any kind occurred to person or property. A perfect 
regularity in arrivals and departures was introduced, and as all 
the good boats were in the same interest, there was no foolish 
rivalship, and consequently no injudicious racing. How far the 
post-office department would be justifiable in aiding such an 
association, we do not pretend to say; but in our humble view 
of the case, we consider the great interests of the west are much 
involved in the question; and when the great uncertainty and 
irregularities of the mail, which has hitherto distinguished the 
routes between Orleans, Natchez and St. Louis, and Pittsburg, 
Louisville and Cincinnati, are considered,something is expected. 
On the score of economy alone, the subject is worthy of the 
reflection of the general government: probably nine-tenths of 
the correspondence on the western waters is of a commercial 
character. The greatest portion of this is now transmitted, free 
of postage, by the means of passengers. No one can prevent 
this. Ifa line of steamboats can be made interested in protect- 
ing the government, the general post-office would find it to 
their advantage to give liberal terms to such an establish- 
ment. N. 
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A PICTURE OF A BOY BLOWING BUBBLES. 


‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty’—and the blend 
Of both comes on us like a prophet’s dream— 
When mighty truths, embodied, condescend 
To visit man, and whisper to his eyes. 

There ’s not a page of landscape but doth seem 
A painted lesson, full of truths sublime ; 

And moral rules and precepts of the wise 
Spake in the mythic gods of olden time. 


So eyes are charmed, and hearts are gently schooled, 
Reading the busy tale in this bright page, 

And men who laugh at little ones befooled 

By empty gaudiness, and frequent foil, 

May blush for follies of a riper age, 

Discern the brittleness of worldly joys— 

And shun the misery of fruitless toil 

By leaving bubbles to the lesser boys. 


TWILIGHT. 


Come, gentle twilight, come 
And spread thy purple wings 
Along the shore, with fairy hum, 
And mystic murmurings ; 
Come while the lake is still, 
And mute the breezes play, 
And birds with many an artless thrill 
Shall sing thy roundelay. 


Yon little silver star 
Hath filled his urn anew, 
To aid thy stealthy flight from far 
Amid the depths of blue; 
Abroad the glow-worm hies, 
With living lamp, to greet 
The light-fall from the baimy skies, 
And hither guide thy feet. 


A little longer, then, 
Sweet twilight linger here, 
Till one sole songster mid the glen 
Enthrals the raptured ear; 
Then in its tangled grove, 
Beneath the greenwood tree, 
Oh, I will think of my lady love, 
And she will think of me!’ 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


ENGLAND AND America. A comparison of the social and political state of both 
nations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1834. 

The title of this book is captivating. We are all willing to read comparisons 
between England and America; for much as we abuse each other, there is no ques- 
tion that the people of both nations desire to appear to advantage in the eyes of the 
other. There is this difference, however: that we acknowledge our respect for the 
opinions of the English, and show a sensitivenes under their rebuke; while they affect 
to be scarcely conscious of our existence, and pretend to care or think very little what 
we may say about them. Yet they do care, for they have just as much vanity as we 
have—or as any other nation has, that has any thing to be vain of; and American 
opinions are beginning to be thought worth something, evenin England. There are 
reflecting men there, like the writer of this book, who have looked at the political 
institutions, and social state, of this country, not merely to ridicule, but to examine 
them, to discover the principles upon which our society is organized, and to witness 
the degree of success which has attended our experiment in government. 

The book is a good one, and will amply repay the reader, who shall devote to its 
perusal a few leisure hours, and who shall then calmly reflect on the important topics 
which he will find here ably and briefly discussed. The writer is a man of clear mind, 
who thinks with vigor, and comes to his conclusions with promptness. His style is 
plain, concise, pointed, and unadorned: just what style ought to be on ordinary occa- 
sions, when it is not particularly necessary for an author to dress up his thoughts in 
holiday attire. We admire especially the boldness with which he discloses facts, 
which an over-squeamish nationality has induced others to deny or conceal; and the 
merited severity with which he rebukes the corruptions of his own government. 

The fault of the work—the prominent fault, for it has several—is want of plan. It 
leads to no conclusion. Comparisons are drawn, which many will thiak sufficiently 
odious, but they are not made to suggest any useful lesson, or practical result. Here 
and there, the author runs out his reasoning to a practical inference: but we think that, 
taking the whole book together, it is deficient in this respect. ‘To the man who is suf- 
ficiently versed in the subjects discussed to draw his own conclusions, this constitutes 
no objection, but rather a recommendation; but the general reader, who is usually not 
very expert in summing up testimony, and who is not expected to make up his own 
mind, should have it made up for him. 

The writer proposes to lay before Americans a sketch of the political condition of 
England, and before the English an explanation of some of the peculiarities in the 
social stateof America. In the first of these objects he has succeeded admirably; 
with respect to the second, he has utterly failed. He writes of England with the fidel- 
ity and vigor of one who is describing that which is distinctly before his mind’s eye; 
that which he has seen, studied, and understands; while his comments on America 
are the result of the hearsay evidence of ignorant or depraved witnesses, True, he 
says that he ‘has looked at America with English eyes, and at England with Amer- 
ican eyes’—which is understood to mean that he has travelled in America; but we 
do not so understand it, nor if we did, would it make any difference; for we have 
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never yet known an instance in which an Englishman became any better acquainted 
with our country by travelling in it, than he would have become by remaining at home, 
and reading the travels of others. The English at home are the most sensible people 
in the world; abroad, they are the silliest. ‘The writer before us is frank and manly : 
his predilections are rather for us than against us. We have not the slightest reason 
to doubt the honesty of his motives, or the kindness of his feelings. Yet he has said 
very little about the social state of America which is important, and still less that 
is true, 

The first chapter, in which the author treats of the ° wealth of England,’ presents a 
noble picture of the riches, comforts, employments, luxuries, and refinements, of that 
wonderful people. It commences thus: 

‘An American citizen visits the continent of Europe, and on his way home passes 
some time in England. Here he finds roads in every direction, far better than any he 
has seen before, and he sees more of them in a given space than in France or America. 
The cross-roads are kept in far better order than those of any other country. By the 
side of nearly all the great roads he sees, for the first time, a well-kept foot-path. In 
many places the foot-paths across the fields are as dry, and smooth, and trim, as 
walks in pleasure gardens. All the carriages on the road are stronger and lighter, 
more useful and sightly, than these to which he is accustomed; and the vast number 
of those carriages strike him with astonishment. ‘The strength and beauty of the 
horses, the quality and neatness of their harness, and the very whips with which they 
are driven, excite his wonder. ‘The uncommon speed with which he travels raises his 
spirits, and inclines him to look favorably at every thing. He exclaims, what magni- 
ficent crops—what beautiful meadows—what fine cattle and sheep—what skill and 
care in the mixture of wood, arable, and grass lands—what noble trees—what regu- 
larity and neatness in the fences! even the ditches and gate-posts are admirable! The 
mansions are palaces; the farm-houses, mansions; the merest village of cottages has an 
air of peculiar comfort; while the number of those mansions, farm-houses, and vil- 
lages, gives to the country the appearance of a scattered town.’ 

And so he goes on through the chapter, in a masterly manner, and with an honest 
pride, pointing out the evidences and the sources of English wealth and comfort. We 
say an honest pride, for it is so; that love of country, which enables one to feel a glow 
of patriotic exultation in the contemplation of the prosperity of the land of his birth, 
is a generous and a virtuous feeling, the expression of which is graceful and natural— 
inevery one but an American—in him it is ‘a disgusting display of national vanity.’ 

In the next chapter he gives us the reverse of the picture: ‘the misery of the bulk 
of the people.? Whata fruitful theme! the wretched, squallid, abject misery of the 
great majority of the fourteen millions, who constitute 


‘ The bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
Which once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 


It seems that whether destroyed or not, they cannot be supplied, for, according to 
the author, they are living in a state of continual and hopeless starvation. He says 
‘ there are proofs without end, of the misery of the bulk of the English people.” He 
draws a parallel between the negro slaves of America, and the laboring classes of 
England, in which he considers the former as the more favored race. 

‘The late insurrection of the peasantry of the south of England, and the modern 
practice of burning farm produce, are universally attributed to the misery and discontent 
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of those unfortunate beings. If the English had been a martial people, those forlom 
men, once roused as they were, would either have destroyed the classes whom they con- 
sidered their oppressors, or have perished in a servile war. White slaves they have been 
properly called. It was some of this class whom a bishop described as being harnessed 
to carts likecattle. In America, too, they harness men to carts ;’ (we should like to know 
where,) ‘but then they treat them as valuable cattle, give them plenty to eat, shelter 
them from the weather, and bring up their little ones in clover. English slaves are 
harnessed to carts, and ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed, and variously ill-treated into 
the bargain. American slaves live longer than their masters, while English slaves 
die prematurely of hunger, wet, cold, and sorrow.’ * ° bl ° ° ° 
The peasant of the south of England, suffers nearly all the evils, but enjoys more of 
the advantages of slavery. He is not a freeman, nor is he a slave; he is a pauper.’ 
p. 42. 

The writer proceeds to detail many facts, which would startle those who had not 
some previous acquaintance with the subject; for ourselves, we have long been in the 
habit of regarding the condition of the lower orders in England, as the consummation of 
human wretchedness, ‘The minute description which he gives of the manner in which 
apprentices are worked, beaten, starved, kept half-naked, and even murdered with 
impunity, possesses a thrilling, yet disgusting interest, and forces the reader to 
acknowledge, however unwilling, the justice of that tone of bitter sarcasm, with 
which the writer speaks of the glorious constitution and equal laws of England. If 
there be any among us who lament that the law has created no distinctions in our 
society, who would wish to see wealth and refinement transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another, in the lineal descent, by entails and primogeniture, and other of those 
barbarous devices which are fast crumbling into disrepute, we advise them to read this 
book—read here the faithful narrative of an eye-witness of the ignorance, degradation, 
crime, and suffering of the laboring poor; and on the other hand, the heartless indiffer- 
ence, and corrupt dishonesty of the rich, and then address to Providence an aspiration 
of devout thankfulness, that we live in a country where one order cannot oppress and 
plunder another. 

The next subject treated of, is the ‘uneasiness of the middle class.” These seem 
to be but little better off than those below them. If they do manage to feed a little 
better, and to be well clad, they live in the endurance of continual torment, from their 
pride, their fears, and their jealousy—from their burning ambition to rise into the para- 
dise of wealth and privilege above them, or their withering terror of sinking into the 
gulf of poverty and crime that yawns beneath their feet, already overcrowded with 
the slaves and victims of dishonest luxury. 

The chapter on the political prospects of the English, is instructive. What a mass 
of corruption has existed in their government, and how incredible does it seem, that a 
high-spirited people should so long have submitted to such abuses! A whole people 
taxed, worked, and oppressed, to support a few hundred, perhaps afew thousand 
families—the whole revenue of the government, the millions raised by taxation and 
loans, expended in jobs, in sinecures, in enormous salaries, in short, in providing 
princely incomes for a few persons, and in giving sustenance to the daughters and 
younger sons of the gentry. The writer thinks that these things are passing away, 
and demonstrates very clearly, that one of two things must shortly take place: the 
people must be admitted to the right of suffrage, and to the enjoyment of equal 
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privileges, or there will be a revolution—a dreadful revolution, such as has never been 
seen before, and which would make England ‘ first a field of battle, and then a wasie, 
compared with the present.” 

The author is, of course, friendly to reform, a republican in principle, and a man of 
reflection. ‘The object of the book is to expose abuses and suggest the remedy, and 
he supports his apinions by comparisons of the institutions of his own country with 
those of America, giving to the latter the decided preference. His allusions to our 
form of government, and to the abstract principles of liberty and right which prevail 
among us, show that he has studied these with care, and appreciates them at their 
just value. But when he comes to speak in detail of our laws, and especially when 
he treats of the social condition and character of our people, he commits sad mistakes. 
While he deals in generalities he is safe; but when he ventures beyond his depth, into 
the region of facts, he is continually and most absurdly wrong. ‘The theory of the 
American government he understands and admires; of the practical operation of that 
theory, he has not the slightest conception, and of the actual condition of the Ameri- 
can people and their character, he is just as ignorant as the rest of his countrymen, 
which is saying all in one word. Indeed, we view this part of the book as a curiosity, 
and as affording the most ample testimony that it is as easy for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, as far an Englishman to understand the American character. 
Here is a writer of great vigor, a man of strong intellect, of extensive reading, who 
professes to have seen America with English eyes; one who is decidedly our friend— 
yet, without the flippant arrogance of Hall, the malignity of Hamilton, or the stupidity 
of Stuart and Fidler, he makes as gross mistakes as any one of those which have given 
celebrity to the gentlemen named. 

He devotes a chapter to the defence of American slavery, and lays down the broad 
proposition, that a newly settled country cannot prosper without the aid of slave labor. 
‘No Englishman, no American, as far as I know,’ he says, * has taken the trouble to 
ascectain the causes of slavery in America. Had this been done, it might perhaps 
appear, that the situation of America does afford some sort of apology for the foul stain 
upon her character.” Really the author’s reading on this subject must have been 
very limited, or he would have known that few subjects have been so much vexed as 
this, on both sides of the Atlantic, and that not only have the causes of slavery been 
repeatedly investigated, but its whole history traced back through all its stages and 
incidents. We perused his chapter, therefore, with some curiosity, to see what new 
discovery he had made on this subject, and found out—what think you, worthy reader? 
—that the causes of slavery in America are the superabundance of good land, the 
cheapness of land, the indisposition of white men to labor for hire, where they can 
become landholders, and the consequent necessity of having slaves to work for them. 
How strange that no one ever thought of that before, and that it was never before 
found out that land was abundant and cheap, and labor scarce and expensive in these 
United States! But if any one is disposed to marvel at this startling discovery, we beg 
him to reserve his wonder for the facts which the author adduces in support of his 
theory. 

Three attempts were made to establish a colony in Virginia, all of which failed. 
And why? the colonists forgot to bring slaves to work for them! What improvident 
people! to come all the way to America, and forget to bring their servants. But, in 
the next breath, he says: * The founders of Virginia were not more remarkable for 
their disasters than for their atrocious crimes. They are described as resembling hun™ 
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gry wild beasts; aad if we must speak of them as human beings, it is not harsh to say, 
that they appeared to have crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of cutting each other’s 
throats without restraint of law.’ This statement, supposing it to be true, entirely 
supersedes the author’s theory about slavery, and disproves what it was intended to 
prove, for it furnishes a sufficient reason for the failure of the first attempts to settle 
Virginia, without resorting to the absenceof slavery. But it is not true; not a word 
of it. Who describes the founders of Virginia, as resembling hungry wild beasts? He 
says they are so described. By whom, pray? Not by any competent authority. 
Some of the adventurers who came first, and perished, and never became founders of 
any thing, were loose, bad men; but the founders of Virginia were respectable emi- 
grants, and the affairs of that colony began very early to be managed with wisdom and 
prudence, That hunger was among the evils experienced by those who came first, is 
undeniable, and they may have resembled hungry wild beasts, in having good appe- 
tites and little food; but the epithet is misapplied, and the whole subject misunder- 
stood. He then proceeds to show that as soon as slaves were introduced, Virginia 
began to prosper; but he forgets to state that the colonists even at that day, did not 
consider slavery an advantage, for the colonial legislature, from the very first, protested 
against its introduction, American negro slavery had its origin in English commer- 
cial cupidity. ‘The English found the traffick in slaves profitable; the government 
encouraged it because it employed her commercial marine, and the planters bought 
the slaves because they found them a present help in a time of greatneed; but always 
protesting that they would buy no more, and begging the government to prohibit the 
importation. 

The author’s notions of slavery are very curious. Hear what he says of slavery in 
New England. ‘ That superabundance of land to which the English economists, from 
Adam Smith downwards, attribute the prosperity of new colonies, has never led to 
great prosperity without some kind of slavery. ‘The states of New England, in which 
negro slavery was never permitted, form no exception to the general rule.’ Now listen 
attentively, ye descendants of the pilgrims, and be indoctrinated into a knowledge of 
the truth, that New England has not flourished without slavery. ‘The way they man- 
aged it, was as follows: 

* Though the puritans and the followers of Penn, who founded the colonies of New 
England, (we are quoting correctly, worthy reader—it is thus written—the followers 
of Penn who founded the colonies of New England) flourished with superabundance 
of land, and without negro slaves, they did not flourish without slavery.’ Not they, 
indeed! flourish without slavery! Did ever any body hear of a puritan or a quaker 
















































flourishing without slavery? ‘They knew a trick worth two of that. ‘ Though their ts 
religious sentiments prompted them to abstain from the purchase of negroes, so severely 's vi! 
did they, on that very account, feel the want of constant and combined labor, that they . ; 
were led to carry on an extensive traffick in white men and children, who, kidnapped : 

in Europe, were virtually sold to these fastidious colonists, and treated by them as an 
slaves.» Why, how you talk! You don’t tell us that our forefathers were such hypo- : 

crites! No doubt about it, brother Jonathan: it is just as true as that Penn settled ip: 





New England. Nor have you heard all yet; these mercenary puritans and quakers 
were not satisfied with stealing white folks in Europe and selling them in Salem and 
Philadelphia. ‘ The number of Europeans kidnapped for the purpose of sale in those i 
parts of America where negroes could not be sold, though considerable in proportion a H 
to the number of settlers then wanting combined labor, was small when compared with 
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the number of Europeans, who, first decoyed to America by the offer of a passage cost 
free, and the promise of high wages, were then transferred for terms of years to colo- 
nists who paid their passage.” Not only was this done, but we are told that it was 
practised for ¢a long period ;? during all which time those dreadful quakers, who fol- 
lowed William Penn to New England, and built Salem, and burned witches in Phil- 
adelphia, were quietly reading their bibles at home, while their kidnapped white slaves 
were tilling their fields—the sly old rogues! 

Nor is that the worst of it: * A black man never was, nor is he now, treated asa 
man, by the white men of New England.” ‘ Black men are treated as if they were 
brutes or dogs. ‘Thus, notwithstanding the superabundance of land, black men have 
always found it difficult to rise above the condition of laborers for hire; and thus such 
blacks as either escaped, or were allowed to go free, from the slave states, provided 
servants for the capitalists of those other states, ‘The large proportion of black ser- 
vants in New England has always been remarked, and it is remarkable at this mo- 
ment in Philadelphia, the strong hold of quakerism.’ If a large proportion of the ser- 
vants in New England are black, and they are treated as slaves, the only difference 
between those and the southern states seems to be, that they all alike enjoy the immense 
advantages of slave labor; but that the latter own their slaves, while the former hire 
them. ‘The servant is just as black, and just as much a slave, in the one place as the 
other. , Such is the conclusion at which the author brings us. 

But we pass on. * Let us now turn for a moment,’ says our author, ‘to those 
new countries in which the people have had a superabundance of good land, without 
slavery. Nota single one of these societies has greatly prospered. Many have per- 
ished entirely, and some remain in a deplorable condition.» We are getting near 
home now: there is no superabundance of good land any where else, that we know of 
—certainly not in New England. Neither do they get along in New England without 
slavery—the broadbrimmed hypocrites! black servants are not good enough for them 
—they must have white ones kidnapped all the way from Europe! Wonder where 
they kidnapped all the handsome girls that work in the factories at Lowell, and 
whether there are any more left, where they came from! But to the point. We feel 
disposed to inquire a little about these new countries where the people have a super- 
abundance of good land, without slavery—because that is just precisely the condition 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, and it is not the condition of any other 
part of the United States. Good land may be found in other parts, and it may be 
even abundant, but it is not superabundant: we claim that word ourselves. In the 
southern and southeastern states, there is an abundance of good land, but not without 
slavery. Here, on the northwestern shore of the Ohio, we have good land, first rate 
land, and a profusion of it, with not a stick amiss; and without slavery. ‘To us then 
—to Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, let the author’s remark be applied : ‘ not 
a single one of these societies has greatly prospered—many have perished entirely, 
and some remain in a deplorable condition.» *Oh, most lame and impotent 
conclusion !” 

The author makes another remark for which the people in New England will not 
thank him, any more than they will for mistaking their breed, and making them qua- 
kers instead of puritans. He spins out an argument, to prove that the people in the 
non-slaveholding states, derive just as much benefit from the slave labor of the south 
as the slave-holders themselves—more indeed—for, according to him, they get all the 
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advantages, without sharing any of the evils. ‘The New Englanders sell their clocks 
and tinware, and shoes, and wooden nutmegs, to the planters, and buy their cotton! 
‘ The greater part of the whites of America are content to share from a distance the 
economical advantages of slavery, without incurring its moral evils by going to live 
among slaves. ‘The new settler on the Ohio can sell his honey, which may be raised 
without combined labor in that particular work, for tobacco, which may not, without 
hearing the smack of a slave-driver’s whip, or the responding cry of slaves.’ 

If the reader pleases, we will change the subject. Here is the author’s notion 
about Daniel Boone, and other new settlers. ‘It is a remarkable fact, that in the 
history of American colonization, there is but one instance of a person having 
settled tolally out of the reach of markets; the case of the celebrated , Daniel 
Boon, who is known, for what? for his eccentricity. Invariably, then, it may be 
said, when people use land without a title, they keep within the reaca of some mar- 
ket, in which to obtain, by the sale of what their own labor produces, something which 
their own labor will not produce.’ Now for our comment: it is a remarkable pheno- 
menon, that wherever an English writer on America, commences a sentence with the 
words, * it is a remarkable fact,’ he is sure to be about to utter a remarkable falsehood. 
In the first place, the writer assumes a negative proposition, which cannot possibly be 
proved. He does not know, and cannot prove, that no other man besides Daniel 
Boone, ever settled out of the reach ofa market, and when aman makes a statement 
which may or may not be true, but the truth of which he does not know, and has no 
means of knowing, he virtually tells an untruth. But if he had ever read the history 
of Daniel Boone, he would have known that his statement was preposterous. Boone 
visited Kentucky, for the first time, with one or two companions; when he first emi- 
grated, and settled in the backwoods, he came accompanied by a number of families, 
all of whom settled as much out of the reach of a market as himself—for they settled 
nearhim. But thousands—tens of thousands, have settled equally far from market— 
have settled just as he did, and on precisely the same principles. Boone never thought 
of a market—nor did any of the great army of pioneers, who moved forward in 
advance, in the settlement of the western county. Nor was Boone an eccentric man, 
He was exactly nof an eccentric man. His character and adventures are studied and 
admired, not because he was sui generis, but because he was a complete and admi- 
rable specimen of the class to which he belonged. A naturalist who is selecting a 
specimen in mineralogy takes that which is the most perfect, and which is the most 
pure from any extrinsic admixture. There were thousands of backwoodsmen who 
belonged to the same class with Boone, who resembled him in their lives, tastes, and 
adventures, and he is only celebrated from the circumstance of his being the best 
specimen that happened to attract public notice. His simplicity of character, made 
him more purely a backwoodsman than other men—just as simplicity of character 
attracts attention to talent of any kind, by leaving the strong points of the natural 
mind unincumbered by the artificial refinements, and the passions, which surround and 
conceal the native genius of most men. 

Equally preposterous is the author’s inference: ‘invariably, then, it may be said, 
when people use land without a title, they keep within the reach of some market, &c.” 
Precisely the contrary is true: when people settle on land to which they have no title, 
it is usually beyond the reach of a market, for land near a market is sufficiently valu- 
able to be settled, rented, or otherwise appropriated by the owners, and it is only vacant 
land far from market which is settled upon by squatters, or persons having no title. 
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One more extract. ‘ What is the best way to dispose of waste land with a view to 
colonization? * * * * * ‘The nearest approach to a uniform system is that 
of the United States; the sale of waste land by public auction at a fixed upset price, 
except as to special grants by congress. The exceptions, however, are so important as 
to defeat the rule. Among these exceptions are the grant of 300,000 acres to General 
Lafayette; grants to the amount of 6,528,000 acres to disbanded soldiers, and enor- 
mous grants to support schools and colleges, as well as to the undertakers of public 
works, such as roads and canals. All these grants so far resemble the crown and 
clergy reserves of Upper Canada, that they have diminished according to their extent, 
the field of colonization, and injured the settlers round about those special grants.’ 
The grant to General Lafayette, instead of being 300,000 acres, was one township, or 
23,040 acree. None of the grants named, have any resemblance to the crown and 
clergy reserves of Upper Canada. A grant is one thing, and a reserve is another; 
there is a great difference between giving land away, and keeping it in an unproductive 
and wilderness state. There is as much probability that the land given away, if 
granted in small tracts, will be settled, as that which is sold. But the great difference 
between the clergy reserves of Upper Canada, and our school lands, consists in this: 
those lands are reserved to the clergy to make sinecures and pensions for them, and 
are so many immense monopolies of the public property to a few individuals, for their 
own benefit, and the good of their successors, while the school lands of this country 
are granted to the people, for the use of schools. All the argument which the writer 
founds upon these grants, which he supposes to retard the settlement of the country, is 
fallacious. ‘The schoo] lands present one of the greatest inducements to settlers, and 
the donations for canals have always increased the sale of the Jands around them. 

We could point out many other blunders into which this acute writer has fallen, but 
we have said enough. He has been unfortunate in the sources to which he has 
resorted for information about America. It was with surprise that we observed that 
he relied for authority chiefly on Mr. Stuart, whose ‘ Three Years,’ he calls ‘ a store- 
house of facts concerning the United States.’ If he had said a lumber-house of fact 
and fiction, he would have come nearer the truth; for Mr. Stuart, with the very best 
motives, has heaped together a mass of idle gossip, of unimportant facts, and of pre- 
posterous mistakes, such as were seldom jumbled together before. Take the follow- 
ing instance, which is quoted in the book before us, to show how much the value of 
land is enhanced by being near the market. ‘He (a farmer near Springfield in Illi- 
nois) has advantages, too, in point of situation, being nearer to Galena lead mines, to 
which he last year sold 8,000 wooden posts at three dollars per hundred.’ The dis- 
tance from Springfield to Galena is about 230 miles, which we should think would be 
rather far to hatl wooden posts in a new country ; and particularly as they are quite as 
cheap at Galena, as at Springfield. But to think of hauling 100 wooden posts, 230 
miles, and then selling for three dollars! which is about the value of one day’s labor, 
of a team and driver in Illinois! can it be possible that the English will ever get 
correct information respecting America, when a man of pure intentions like Mr. 
Stuart, makes such gross blunders as the one pointed out, and when a writer of such 
discrimination, as the author of this book, adopts them as facts, and gravely founds 
an argument on premises so utterly preposterous. That they desire to be correctly 
informed, we have no doubt; but is it not palpable that they adopt the grossest falla- 
ciés, with a credulity and a carelessness which is truly surprising? ‘The author before 
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us, an intelligent man, writing a comparison between England and America, is pre- 
sumed to have read the histories of both countries, and to have made himself ac- 
quainted, with at least such prominent facts as may be gleaned from American writers 
of acknowledged authority. Yet he supposes New England to have been settled by 
Penn—that white people have been kidnapped in Europe and sold in America—that 
the colonies were not, and could not have been, forced into existence without slaves— 
that, to this day, the most numerous of the laborers of New England are negroes— 
and that the states from which slavery has been excluded, have not flourished! He 
seems to have been unacquainted with Ohio, in which slavery was never for a moment 
tolerated, and which in forty years has become the residence of a million of freemen, 
That eccentric man, Daniel Boone, too—the only man that ever settled beyond 
the reach of a market! He forgot what Cobbett said of us, about twenty years ago: 
‘in case of a war with England, what would become of your market down the Missis- 
sippi? Thatis your sole market. ‘That way your produce must go, or you must 
dress yourselves in skins, and tear your food to bits with your hands.’ * You, gentle- 
men prairie owners, are like the rat that has but one hole to go out and come in at.’ 
If Cobbett had guessed right, many of us would have been as badly off for a market 
as ever Boone was; and many are so, although we have found out, or gnawed out, a 
variety of holes since this judgment was pronounced. How shall the English get cor- 
rect information when their own writers differ so widely—when one intimates that the 
whole wide west has but one market, and another that every man has one at his door? 

It is needless to examine the theory which this writer has erected, on mistaken views, 
and inconclusive testimony. Superabundance of population is the source of all the 
misery of England: scarcity of population, the great obstacle to the prosperity of 
America—therefore he proposes a gigantic plan of colonization, whereby the paupers 
of Great Britain shall be transported to America, at the mutual expense of both gov- 
ernments. So absurd a scheme need only be mentioned to be condemned. 





HELEN, a tale: in two volumes. By Maria Edgeworth. 


Tuis is a rose in autumn. Miss Edgeworth’s mind was supposed to have ripened 
into the ‘ sear and yellow leaf;’ to have been chilled by the frosts of age, and to be 
incapable of producing the flowers and the fruits of genius. We are aware that it is 
not wise to be over curious in relation to ladies’ ages, nor polite to be particularly 
communicative of any matters that we may happen to know or guess upon such sub- 
jects. Nevertheless, it is true, that Miss Edgeworth is quite an elderly lady—and so 
tong a time has elapsed since she has exercised her unrivalled powers of authorship for 
the benefit of the public, that she was supposed to have retired forever from the field. 
But she is before us once more in al] the vigor and pride of genius. Her last work is 
not inferior to any of her preceding efforts. It is a fascinating and highly instructive 
novel—so engaging that few who commence its perusal wil] allow themselves sleep or 
rest until the whole of its delightful pages shall have been eagerly explored, and so 
replete with the knowledge, the good sense, and delicate morality of the author, that 
those who read it carefully cannot fail to derive improvement. It wasa treat; a novel 
by Miss Edgeworth! it was a luxury such asone meets with but seldom, and the enjoy- 
ment of which is an event to be remembered. A very fine juicy oyster, in the shell, 
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in full perfection—which we never expect to see again unless we should happen to stray 
over the mountains, and wander once more among the streets of a certain goodly city, 
whose labyrinth of splendid edifices would be a wilderness to us—is the nearest thing to 
it that we can think of just at this moment. We shall not pretend to describe it. 
Praise would be thrown away upon that which is above all praise. When a certain 
Greck proposed to write an eulogy upon Hercules, his friend inquired * who has blamed 
Hercules?’ Equally unnecessary would it be to eulogize the writings of a lady whose 
merits stand undisputed and pre-eminent. Besides, we have no disposition to deprive 
any one of the pleasure of finding out the beauties of Helen. We recommend it deci- 
dedly. Itisagood novel—and that we consider one of the best of good things. There 
is a spot or two in it upon which we might lay our finger and find fault—but we should 
as soon think of objecting to the spots in the sun; the one may be just as imaginary as 
the other, or as essential, if real, to the existence and perfection of the brilliant orb 
which they seem to obscure, 


Memoir or tue Rev. Wa. Sraveuton, D. D. By Rev. 8S. W. Lynd, A. M., 
Pastor of the Sixth-street Baptist church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Boston: Lincoln, 
Edmands, & Co., and Hubbard and Edmands, Cincinnati. 1834. 


Tue subject of this memoir was so extensively known, his popularity so great, and 
his labors so important and useful, that the public has a right to expect from his friends, 
a detailed biography of his interesting life. We are glad that Cincinnati has had the 
honor of furnishing the biographer, and that the task has fallen into such excellent 
hands as those of our valuable friend, whose work is before us. 

One of the highest merits of this book is that it carries on its face the evidence of 
its fidelity. It too often happens that the biographer is seduced by his zeal for his sub- 
ject, into extravagant eulogium, which, however nearly it may approach the truth, 
does not bear the semblance of veracity to the reader, because it is mere averment 
unsupported by proof. ‘Thisis always injudicious; the individual who leaves behind 
him no palpable monument of his own usefulness, or brilliancy of character, cannot be 
praised into importance by the affectionate panegyric of a friend. The hurricane 
leaves its trace behind it; the foot-prints of a noble animal are found in the path in 
which he has trod. A great man cannot pass through the world without impressing 
the visible marks of his presence upon the events and persons by which he is surround- 
ed, nor without leaving some relics to attest his mental superiority. A meteor may 
dart through the heavens, and disappear, and leave no sign; and genius may flash and 
beam in useless splendor, and become extinguished without leaving a wreck behind. 
But the man who has spent a long life in deeds of charity and mercy, who has devoted 
the energies of a vigorous mind to the propogation of christianity and science, whose 
eloquence has been admired by thousands, and whose ministry, as a preacher of the 
truth, has been extensively salutary—the acts of the life of such a man require no com- 
mentary. They speak for themselves, If the writings of a distinguished individual, 
and the incidents of his history, do not indicate a strongly marked character, and fur- 
nish evidence of an honorable career, it is highly improbable that the deficiency of 
testimony can be supplied by the ingenuity of a labored eulogy. 

In the work before us, Mr. Lynd has very judiciously confined himself to a simple 
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relation of facts, and has quoted liberally from the writings of Dr. Staughton. ‘The 
jJatter show a strong mind, an ardent temperament, much cultivation, and very 
considerable talents for composition. He wrote in prose and verse with elegance and 
perspicuity. He filled two offices, which are often united, and both of which are of 
high honor, and paramount usefulness; those of the minister of the gospel, and the 
instructer of youth. He originated many benevolent societies, and was continually 
employed in public duties, He hada rich vein of natural eloquence : in an address to 
La Fayette, he said, very beautifully,* You have come, sir, not like A2neas, driven to a 
foreign shore by unpropitious winds; not like Ulysses, searching an absent son; but 
like the good old patriarch, Jacod, you have formed the resolution, “I will go down 
and see my child ere I die.”?? His eulogium on Dr. Rush, delivered at the request of 
the students of the medical college, at Philadelphia, is one of the most chaste produc- 
tions in our language; and his sermon on the death of Adams and Jefferson, contains 
some very fine passages. Uniting the christian and the scholar, his days were passed 
in honorable and benevolent exertion, and the narrative of his life may be read 
with pleasure and instruction. We think that Mr. Lynd has done the subject substan- 
tial justice. 


A Cotxection or Stare Papers: for the illustration of the rise and progress of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, &c. &c. By Mann Butler, A. M. 


OF this work, which is not yet published, we have received a prospectus, containing 
a brief exposition of the plan and contents. We have no information as to the degree 
of forwardness to which it has been brought, or of the talents of Mr. Butler asa writer. 
But we are aware, from very conclusive evidence, that great patience, industry, and 
perseverance, have been employed by that gentleman in the collection of materials, and 
are well assured that he will be able to present to the public a mass of facts, some of 
which will doubtless be new and highly interesting. ‘There is no state in the union 
where history is so rich in varied incident, as that of Kentucky; none whose annals, 
skilfully arranged, would present so many striking, original, and instructive features, 


TRAVELS AND Resrarcnes tn Carrraria: describing the character, customs, and 
moral condition of the tribes inhabiting that portion of Southern Africa: with his- 
torical and topographical remarks, illustrative of the state and prospects of the 
British settlement in its borders, and the introduction of christianity, and the pro- 
gress of civilization. By Stephen Kay, corresponding member of the South African 
Institution, &e. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1834. 


The Rev. Mr. Kay is a minister of the Methodist denomination, who was sent 
to South Africa as a missionary, in company with an English colony, in 1825, 
There has been a colony at the Cape of Good Hope for many years; and the 
object of this expedition, was to take possession of a district of country, embraced 
under the name of Caffraria, which lies north and west of that already occupied by 
the British, The author seems to be a devoted and benevolent man, who entered 
fearlessly upon the duties assigned him, and went through many dangers and 
hardships in the noble attempt to introduce ehristianity and civilization among the 
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bineks, Ile asserts that ‘the true character of the African, like that of the Amer- 
ican, has been vilely and universally traduced; sometimes from sheer ignorance, 
at others from malice; but more frequently from absolutely mercenary motives.’ 
This may be true. Yet, from a careful perusal of this volume, we are not able 
to see in what the misrepresentations complained of consists, or that the author has 
advanced any facts which are likely to disabuse the public mind; for his observa- 
tions seem to us to corruborate those of previous travellers. All agree in represent- 
ing the Africans as grossly ignorant, indolent, filthy, and cruel. Mr. Kay witnessed 
cruelties inflicted by them upon each other, of the most shocking character, while 
their habitations, their manners, their whole intercourse was so disgustingly obscene, 
that he is often compelled to allude to circumstances connected with these subjects 
as not admitting of description. He may have corrected errors, and added to the 
mass of evidence in reference to the moral condition of the negroes, and he has 
certainly presented to us their claims upon the sympathy of the civilized portion of 
mankind in strong colors: but we are not aware that he has shown wherein they 
have been vilely traduced. Surely no writer has ever represented their morab 
degradation, their brutal ferocity, their laziness, their obstinate superstition, with 
more graphic distinctness than himself. And we value the book on this very account. 
We think that he has tohi the truth, although it was unpleasant to his feelings, 
and directly contrary to his preconceived opinions. He expected to find the 
Africans better than they had been represented; he found their state wretched and 
revolting beyond description. 

Mr. Kay is either not a scholar, or he has considered the art of authorship as 
beneath his attention. After describing a horrid act of violence which occurred 
under his notice, he says, ‘while these events were regarded with apathy by some, 
and with vengeful feelings by others, who loudly clamored for the utter extirpation 
of the blacks altogether, by the missionary they could not but be viewed as so many 
additional proofs of their crying need of the gospel... We had supposed that the 
verb to memorialize, was of American growth, and only used by our own politi- 
cians, but we find this author saying} * We had some time previously memorialized 
his excellency the governor,’ &c. In another place he gives as a reason for not 
settling in the chief's village, ‘ because he is not agreeable to it.’ 

All that we read of Africa, corroborates the opinion that we have ever entertained 
of the salutary influence which is likely to be exerted upon that region, by opera- 
tions of the Colonization Society, and the deep chagrin with which we regard the 
deplorable insanity, or mischievous wickedness, of those who are endeavoring to 
eripple its usefulness. If no other beneficial result could be produced than the 
deportation from our shores of an alien and servile population, who can never be 
amalgamated with our own people, nor elevated to a political or moral equality 
with ourselves, the salutary influence of this society would be incalculably great. But 
it affords, perhaps, the only means by which civilization ever can be introduced into 
the heart of Africa. The prejudice of color is not confined to the white man: the 
negro is equally jealous of those who differ from him in complexion, and will never 
receive the white missionary with the same confidence which will be reposed in the 
civilized black emigrant. he feeling is mutual, because it is inherent. Nature, 
herself, has drawn the line, and has created distinctions between these races, so 
palpable as to be instantly obvious, wherever the respective parties meet, to more 
than one of the senses, It is true, that certain young gentlemen in the neighbor- 
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nood of this city, some of whose sayings and doings we noticed in our last number, 
have arrived at the sage conclusion that nature is wrong in that matter, and have 
determined, with a gallantry which is certainly very becoming in persons of their 
profession, that the sable part of the softer sex shall not continue to ‘ waste their 
fragrance on the desert air,’ but shall be elevated to a moral and political equality 
with other young ladies, and—what will be much easier—with their champions, 


They have accordingly commenced leaving their cards at the doors of the daughters 
of Africa; one of them was seen a few days ago, if we are rightly informed, politely 
escorting a black young lady through our streets, and another has taken his lodgings 


in a colored family, 
‘ Where blest, he woos some black Aspasia’s grace.’ 


In colder weather we should not be so much surprised at these singular freaks of 
monomania, but with the thermometer at 86, we must confess that they seem to 
us to be in wretched bad taste. We have not heard whether any practical results 
have grown out of these party-colored flirtations, whether any matches are talked 
of, or how far these young theologians intend to carry their tender intercourse with 
* Afric’s sun-browned daughters.’ We hope their intentions are honorable ; and that 
they would not raise hopes in the unsuspecting bosoms of sable damsels which they 
did not intend to fulfil. They should marry them, by all means—they should lead 
them blushing to the altar; for that they do blush, is philosophically true, although 
the unhappy tinge of the complexion conceals that amiable suffusion from the 
eye of the lover, verifying as a friend of ours wittily remarked, the idea of the 
poet, that 
* Many a flower is doomed to blush unseen.’ 

It seems that the views which we expressed in our last number, in reference to the 
fanatical outrages recently perpetrated in this neighborhood, under the name of 
immediate emancipation, have excited some attention, and the same facts to which 
we alluded have been commented upon by others, in far stronger language than 
that which we emploved. The editor of the New York Courier and Inquirer, says 
‘It may not be generally known to our readers, that there is now existing in the 
state of Ohio, a college instituted solely for educating young missionaries, to go 
about like roaring lions, full of fury and fanatacism, preaching the doctrines of the 
immediate abolitionists.’ He adds, * thousands of stout young men are now educat- 
ed at the expense of pious old ladies, who contribute a cent a week, to lure idleness 
from all useful occupations, and educate fanatics for purposes of public mischief.’ 
Such is the reproach brought on religion by the intolerance of a few misguided young 
men, whose minds have become perverted by the cunning devices of insidious dema- 
gogues! Such the character which has been given to a highly reputable institution 
of learning, by the high-handed misdeeds of the students! But we take great plea- 
sure in undeceiving the New York editor, as to the purpose for which the seminary 
in question wasinstituted. It was not instituted for the purposes which he imagines ; 
and the prostitution of its influence to a political intrigue, is a perversion of its 
powers, and a misemployment of the funds vested in it for specific objects—objects 
purer, more noble, and vastly more useful, than any political question can possibly 
be. Several of the founders of that seminary—the first of its patrons, and the men 
who gave it their name, were slaveholders—some of the very ‘robbers and murder- 
ers,’ who are now denounced by the stipendiaries, who are subsisting upon their 
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bounty. Public sentiment will regulate this matter, and the daring attempt of a 
political cabal to pervert the feeble intellects of a parcel of immature youths, subsist- 
ing upon public charity, and to unite church and state by infusing the poisonous 
doctrines of a furious and incendiary anarchism, into a young brood of unfledged 
clergymen, will be promptly discountenanced by the sober sense of an intelligent 


community. 


Tue New Testament. Cincinnati: Corey & Fairbank. New York: Jonathan 
Leavitt. 1834. 


We notice this little volume, on account of the mechanical execution, which is 
highly honorable to the artists of our city. It is a miniature volume so small as to 
be conveniently carried in the waistcoat pocket, and is said to be the smallest now 
on sale in our country. It is beautifully printed, and got up in a style which evinces 
the high perfection to which the mechanic arts have been brought in Cincinnati. Its 
minute size will render it a great acquisition to the traveller who may consider it 
necessary, or desirable, to have this book with him, and to have it in the smallest 
possible compass. 


Tur Napo.eapD: in twelve books. By Thomas H. Genin, Esq. St. Clairsville: 
Printed by Horton J. Howard. 1833. 


This is an epic poem, the story of which begins with Napoleon’s Russian cam- 
paign, and terminates with his departure for Elba. ‘The volume contains 342 pages 
of blank verse, and is written by a respectable citizen of this state. We have not 
read it, and can only say from having glanced our eye over the pages, that it has 
all the appearance of good poetry. But it is entirely out of our line. We hope 
that others, who are epicures in poetry, that is, who relish epics, will read this volume 
and do justice to its merits. As a native production, it is at least curious, and 
worthy of respectful attention. 


Tae ScnHootmaster, AND Acapemic JournaL. Edited by B. F. Morris. 
Oxford, Ohio. 


This is a semi-monthly periodical, just commenced, and devoted exclusively to 
the subject of education. ‘The editor is a gentleman whose talents and education 
qualify him for his task, and whose zeal in this holy and patriotic cause, affords a 
sufficient pledge that his enterprise will be conducted with fidelity. The location 
of the paper is judicious. It comes from a village which is the seat of an excellent 
college, whose citizens are highly intelligent, and where ‘ wisdom crieth aloud in the 
streets.’ We understand it to be issued under the auspices of that college, and to 
have the support of the faculty and students, Our knowledge of the design and of 
the persons connected with it, induce us to claim for this paper, with confidence, 
the support of the friends of education throughout the west. The best way to 
promote education, is to disseminate information on the subject. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


Home Muisstonary Socirery.—-The 
anniversary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety was celebrated on Wednesday even- 
ing, at New York, It appeared from the 
report, extracts from which were read by 
the Rev. Abraham Peters, that the num- 
ber of missionaries on the list of the society, 
is six hundred and and seventy-two, and 
the number of congregations assisted in 
the support of these missionaries within 
the past year, is S99. The progressive 
advancement of the society may be seen 
in the fact that eight years ago, when it 
took the place of the United Domestic 
Missionary Society, it numbered but 104 
missionaries; at the end of the first year, 
169 ; 2d year, 201; 3d year, 304; 4th year, 
382; 5th year, 463; 6th year, 509; 7th 
year, 606; 8th year, as above, 672. 
Within the eight years, the missionaries of 
the society have labored under its commis- 
sions to an aggregate amount of 452 1-2 
years. ‘There have been received into the 
churches aided, during the eight years, 
about 21,000 members. About 40,000 
children and youth are instructed in the 
sabbath schools connected with these 
churches, and about 15,000 in Bible 
classes. ‘The missionaries also have been 
efficient helpersin the cause of temperance, 
in the support of common schools, in the 
distribution of Bibles and religious tracts, 
and in every good work which has pre- 
sented its claims on the fields of their 
labor. 

The receipts of the year have amounted 
to $78,911 24, being $10,284 17 more 
than those of the previous year. ‘The ex- 
penditures have exceeded those of the 
previous year by the sum of $11,388 59. 
Balance against the society at the present 
time, $1,264 25. 


American Tract Society.—the so- 
ciety held its public anniversary in New 
York, on the evening of Wednesday last. 
The annual report was read by the secre- 
tary. From this document it appeared 
that during the past year 3,496,688 tracts, 
comprising 51,534,624 pages have been 
printed, making an aggregate during the 
nine years since the society was estab- 
lished, of 86,303,221 tracts, or 554,906,- 
414 pages. The number of pages put in 
ciculation during the past year, is 57,633,- 
070; and since the formation of the society, 
490,871,397. The circulation of the 
past year exceeds that of the preceding, 
by 9,232,463 pages. 

Fourhundred and eighty distinct grants 


have been made from the society’s de- 
pository, during the year, gratuitously ; 
comprising 1,183,317 pages to foreign 
mission stations, the army and navy, for 
foreign parts—in all 7,486,694 pages, 

‘The receipts of one year have amount- 
ed to $66,185 93, being an increase of 
about $4,000 above those of any former 
year. Of the whole amount $31,273 58 
were for publications sold, and the rest do- 
nations, including $14,341 03 specially 
designated for foreign distribution. The 
expenditures amounted to $66,485 83 in- 
cluding $20,000 for foreign countries, 
$24,465 75 for printing, paper, and 
binding, and $13,171 60 for our own 
country, where more than 23 years service 
of agents have been performed during the 
year, chiefly in the west. Of the 20,000 
appropriated to foreign countries, $3,500 
were for Burmah; China, $2,000; Siam, 
$1,000; Ceylon, $1,800; Bombay, $1,- 
000; Orissa $300 ; Syria, $500; Smyrna, 
$300; Greece, 1,600; Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, and Armenia, $1,500; 
Jews in Turkey, $500; Russia, $1,200; 
Germany, $500; France, 1,500; Sand- 
wich Islands, $1,500, Moravian Brethren, 
$700; North American Indians, $600. 
Total $20,000. 


Maeniricent MS.—A gigantic copy 
of the Koran has been exhibited at Cal- 


cutta. In regard to volume, it is unpar- 
alleled. It was executed by a devout In- 
dian Mussulman of the northwest, named 
Gholam Magoudin, and his two sons. 
They have gone to Mecca to deposit their 
gift. Each letter is three inches high, and 
the book is a foot thick, four feet eight 
inches long, and two feet eight inches 
wide. The entire text was copied by 
the hand of the father in six years; 
one of the sons added an interlineary Per- 
sian translation. ‘The binding is literally 
in boards. This work was carried on the 
back of a camel, upon a dais of crimson 
stuff, and made fast by a padlock. At 
every stopping place it was opened for the 
veneration of good Mussulmans. 


Scnoots in Pennsyivanta.-—The 
School Bill, providing for a general system 
of education, in this commonwealth, by 
common schools, we consider the most im- 
portant bill that has passed this session, 
the operation of which will form a new 
era in thiscommonwealth. In our north- 
ern and western counties are thousands of 
acres of unimproved laad. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Taken at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the month of Arrit, 1834; by D. Larmam, 
Civil Engineer. 

The thermometer hangs under a roof, sheltered from the direct influence of the sur 
and winds; in latitude 39° 6 N.; longitude 84° 22’ W.; and at an elevation of 
554 feet above the ocean. ‘Times of observation, at 5 o’clock, A. M. and at 1 and 
9 P. M. F abrenheit” 8 scale. 








T hermometer. | Poraa 


DaTeE.| cei 


) Course 


of the Miscellaneous 


Remarks. 


of the 
Wind. | 


April , foreach Wind. 
1sa4.| Y- | 2 [EX fday. | ee 


Character | 
of the 
Character | 


Weather. 





1 59.00) 68.00.58.25) 59.66) s-sw |{vari.  |str. bre.|rain at eve.; th. & light; 
2 46.50/56.00 50.00} 49.46) Nw—nw /fair. [it. bre.| water 569. 
3|38,25/58.25 48.00] 48.29) n-ne |fair. |lt. bre. 
4 39.00/59.50 50.00) 49.16) NeE-NE |fair. str. bre. 
5 37.00 61.00,52.00 50.41 | we-ne fair. str. bre.|water 56°. 
6 39. 50/61. 5054.00) 53.08] Ne-NE |vari.  {str. bre.\cloudy at eve; high wind. 
7 48.00/62. 00, 50.00} 53.33) Ne-n |vari. str. bre.|rainy P.M. 
8/48.00/51.00:49.00] 48.66 cloudy.|str. bre. 
9 44.00/56.00 52.00) 50.66 s vari. jit. bre. |foggy, a.m. 
10 44.00}58.00,52.50) 51.83) se vari, |str. bre. 
11 46.00}56.50|53,00) 52.37 NE |cloudy.|str. bre.|rainy P.M. 
12 49.25) 64.50,58.00) 57.71 g-NE |vari. str. bre. rainy at morn; water 
13 52.00)68.00,62.00} 60.33) N vair, jstr. bre.) 56.25°. 
14 50. 00|72. 0064.00) 62.00} £- fair, jt. bre. white clouds floating. 
15 50.00 76. 00, 69.00] 65.41 s-E fair.  |lt. bre. 
16 52.50/80. 00, 69.50) 67.58 I fair. |lt. bre. 
17 54. 00/80. 00, 67.75} 68.25} fair. {It. bre. 
18 60.00/80.00, 73.00] 71.16 vari. str. wd. 
19 /61,00|75.00)66.00] 65.54 fair. str. wd. 
20 50.25)70.50, 60.00} 61.54 vari, str. wd.|shower, P.M. ; th. & light. 
2 58.00 30. 0075.00) 73.16 vari. str. wd./cloudy p.m. water 56.50%. 
71. '00|67.5 50/65.00| 66.33 rainy. |str. wd./thunder; rainbow at eve. 
re 62. 00/64, 00/58.00) 58.66 vari. jstr. wd./rain in the might.; th.&lt. 
24 46.00) 64.00 59.00} 56.00 fair, |lt. wd. 
25 44.00 50. 00, 49.75) 47.91| » vari. str. wd./rain in the night; high wd. 
26 44.00)|55.50) 39.00] 43.91 vari. str, wd. 
27 30.50 53, 00, 50.00] 45.75 | nw fair. str, wd. ice, on stagnant water. 
28 | 38. 00} 62. 25) 97.50} 53.96 fair. lt. wd. |cloudy at evening. 
29 |46.25/64.00) 50.00} 53.58 fair. It. wd. 
@ 30 47.25/54.00 52.00) 51.71) s rainy. jlt. bre. |water 56.259. 


















































Mean 48.37 64.37,57.17/ 56.58 mean temperature of the month. 
Mean temperature for the month 56.589; Maximum 809, on the 16th, 17th, 18th 
and 2ist,at1 P. M.; Minimum 30.509, on the 27th, at 5 A. M. Range of the 
thermometer, 49.50%. Mean temperature of well water at the court-house, for the 
month, 56.22°. 
Fair days 13—variable 13—cloudy 2—rainy 2. Prevailing, fair and variable. 
Wind N. 4 day—N. E. 7 days—E. 4 days—S. E. 1 day—S. 54 days—S. W. 
44 days—W. 24 days—N. W. Sdays. Prevailing wind, NE. and very changeable. 
Many of the forest trees were stript of their foliage, either partially or wholly, by 
the severe frost on the morning of the 27th. Fruit of all kinds, except perhaps apples, 
it is feared, is entirely destroyed. Among the forest trees, the black walnut appears to 
have suffered most severely. ‘The buckeye escaped untouched : adding another 
quality to Dr, Drake’s catalogue. Notwithstanding the precocious development of 
the buckeye, it has sufficient stamina to resist every vicissitude of the seasons, 








